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The Definition and Diviſion of 

Publich Weales and $91 Tera0 

States, according to th: i Ho 
ral Specie $ Or Kin {s, 


Common-wealrth is a Certain JO 
—_ Govornment of many 
Families, with thole th; n. 's that 


are common among them. 


All Common-wealths J# Monarch: 
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'A Menarchy is that State where the 
Sovereignty reiteth 1n the Perſon.of one 
only Price, 

An Aztitocraty, 15 where ſome ſmall 
part of thePeopic have in them as a Body 
corporate, the Soverc'gnty and Suj» cme 
Power of te whole State. 

A D-1:acraty, 1s Where all the Peopic 
have Power and. Authority Sovereign. 

So doth it appear, that the Placc and 
Perton where the Sovereignty relteth, 
doh cauſe the State to be either a Mo- 
wirciy, an Ariſtocraty, or Popular Go- 
T'MWCHh. 
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Of Sovereign or Monarchick Gower: 
ment, with its Eſſential Marks; 
and Specifical Differences. 


pena a 15 an ablolute and perpe- 
tual Power in every publick WE, 
and he is properly and only a Sovercign. 
that acknowledgeth no Superior or 
Equal, nor holdcth of anv ot! er Prince, 
Perſon or Power, but God 4 his own 
Sworcl. 

The firlt Mark o! Sovereignty, is ab- 
lolutc Power aid Avi rity tocommand 
all Subjects in general, and every of 
oy n particular, without conlent ci 

ny other Perſon or Perions, ether erea- 
ter or interior to himelt. | 


The ſecond Mark of : Man 5 All> 
thority to make W 111d conciud 
|'C1CC at a SOfure” 

nc third 15 Power to beftowy 21 Hes 


? 1 
hours 21nd _} vis LR 1t LAY Paw QLUEG, 
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Thc Fourth Mark OI YON Crc1g nts Ts 
Appellation. 

* he F ith 7 url and Lalit, Is PUWCT IQ 
pardon all Su biccts by ricor of Law or 
otherwiſe: condemned mn Lite, 'Lands, 
Goods or Honors. 

Thele Powers are not to be 1mparted 
to any Othcer, Deputy or other Mag] 
Itrarc, but in the P; 1ce's ablence, and 
tor ſome urgent Occalion. 

ws - 1 : £7 rg Y12nortt, 
Mi eee; $11 ey} Prom - Royal and 


): Io, ["y, EIS 
ky 4 Jr AHHIHCAL, 


The D:vertity of Monarchies doth not 
procced trom the Nature of the State, but 
tie diverſe proceedings of thole Princes 
[HE COVER? > IOF (2FCatT CLUTCFCNCe there 

be | DCLW CCHN the HaLTUrC ot the Com 

TH Dh 1nd thc Government thercot. 
| [127 Prince (134k o01VEth the Magi 
| (NOTTS ind Ottices Withuut | C- 
ct ot Nobulity,, Riches or Vertu, may 

be ta:d to gevern populiriy. And that 
Hal DC [;+ 1] CP] I voverncd 
A 1 OCT 7 - Wu th Vionwroch im: 


. ' . , LY , \ has Co 
n.tcti the pl | | Honors and O:kces 
z 
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The lame dittcrence there 1s to h: 
found in States. Artltocratical and Por 
lar; for the one and the other may be 
both Signtoril or '] yrannical. 
A Monarch vSignoril 1 tis wit by 
torce of Arms and juit War, is made 
Owner 01 Mons [3c (Lics 416 (1 ods anc 


b 
Ls 9 . * % = * 6 , __ 
GOVverneth them as [alter of a Fam: 
- _ a. | F , "a —_ : | * R 
VOVErneth bat. SCI \ LIL <A FILLS Y 


A Monarch Royalys he wiole Subj 
ITC obedien! unto h » L.4WsS, [nd of6 \10- 
narch himicit obeycr!: the Laws ot God 
ind Nature, ,futtering every Subject to 
CNJ}OY Liberty natural, \\ ih  FOPCILY 101 
Lands and Goods, COVCLTNNING a5 u Father 
oovernceth his Cinldron., 

A Monarch '1 vrann:cal, 1 he who 
without regard to the Law of God 
Nature,commaiidcth Free-men as SI2ves 
nd ulcth their Lands ind Goods as 
OWN: 


» s 
ed 
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GTA $M 


Of Monarchy Signioril, Exempli- 
fied in the Turkiſh and Welt- 
Indian Empire. 


A*: L Veople ſubject to Princes, are 
"OV 


cerned as Free-men by their 
Princc,and certain other particular Lords 
Of anda and Liberties; who not. by 
the Princes Commiſion, bur by Ancient 
. or Cuitom, have inheritance and 

2 ments; or clſe they are by one 

nd his Miniſters commanded, 

vhich Minilters have not by Law or 
Ord nance, any Ahn 1ty or Intereſt 
of themiclves, but buing like to the 
t'oplc ( balc Men and Slaves) they 
ommand only by Comnmutlion 1n the 
Princes name; and the Authority of 
thoſe Minilters doth ccale at the Princes 
CeD [0 that the People do not ac- 
knowledge any SUPETIOT bur the Prince, 
* OWE any Seryice to other mean 


Lords : 
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Lords : So as all the People ſtand with- 
out Property in Lands or Goods ; tor 'f 
cxample, the Empire of Terky and the | 
Weſt-Tnates. | 
'The Provinces of this Monarchy are 
allotted to ſundry Magiltrates or Mi- 
niſters, and they altered and removed 
at the Princes pleaſure ; bur it 15 other- 
wiſe in a Monarchy Royal, becaulc 
the Monarch is there accompanicd 
with many mean Lords. And albeit 
thoſe mean Lords are Subjects unto 
the Prince, yet have they particular 
Tenants, who may not, Wittour juſt 
cauſc, be difpollciled by the Prince ; 
and thoſe People having had depen- 
dency of their Lords and their An- 
celtors, do ever beare unto them a ccr- 
tain natural Love and dutitul Reſpect ; 
who! theretore compareth theſe Prin- 
Ctpalitics, thall perceive, that to Con- 
quer a State Signoril there 15 great 
diihculty, but ber ng conquered, it ma 'Y 
caſily be maintained ; for the difficulty 
to conquer fuch a State , proceedeth 
trom the lack of mean Lords to call 
in and afhit the Prince that doth m- 
vade: Who therefore defircth to ſubdue 
B 4 fl 
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a Nation thus governed, mult of torce 
a{ſault all the People, and rather truſt 
in his own Strength than the Aid of the 
Cn But it he can prevail, then 
2 onl Fear remaineth, which 1s the 
Pri ace's Poltcerity, w hich necellarily 
m':{t be extinguiſhed , becauſc the 
Prince's Race only hath Intereſt both 
in the People and Soldiers. But to enter 
21 Mc narchy Royal, 15 an Enterpriſc of 
no great Dif iculty, when he that doth 
enter, hath the Friendſhip and Aid of 
ſame mean Lords to take his part, and 
prepare the place where he 15 to arrive. 


— — ——— 


EH AF IV. 


Of Monarchies Royal, with the Means 
to maintain them. 


> gg S Roz al arc for the moſt 
bi part cient and Hereditary , 


41nd contbquentl Cealic to be coverned, 
FOr It is fuſicient tor the Prince to main 
tain 'the ond Laws, .and on occaſion 

x C1]- 
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temporize with thoſe Accidents that 
happen : Such a State cannot be taken 
trom the Prince without exceſſive Force, 
and if it be, it ſhall be ſoon recovered. 
Example, England and Fraxce. | 

Bur it a Monarchy newly conquered, 
be annexed unto an old, and not pro- 
perly Ancient, then it 15 with much 
more clitficulty maintained. 

Firit, For that Men naturally in- 
clined to Variation, are eaſily induced 
to take Arms againſt hun that newly 
governeth, 

Secondly, Every new Prince 1s forced 
to exact as well upon thoſe Subjects that 
joyncd with him, as thole that did re- 
ſilt him, and therefore {hall offend both. 
Example, Ireland an;zexed to the Crown 
of England, Sicihia ad Naples to Spain, 

"The means to maintain luch a Mu- 
narchy, 1s, 

Firit, To extinguiſh the Race of him 
that was anciently Princc. 

Secondly, To continue all Laws and 
Cuitoms in the tormcr Force ; tor lo thall 
the Subject tind nothing altered but 
thc Prince, and theretorc will ſoon reſt 
Contcited ; and the rather it that new 

Monarchy, 
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Monarchy, and the ancient Dominion 
ot the Prince, be of ene Language : Bur 
it the People be of a contrary Language 
and Humor, then to hold it, there need- 
cth great Induſtry and Fortune ; in that 
caſe the beſt way 1s, that the Prince 
ſhould inhabit there, as well to incoun- 
ter all Inconveniences proceeding from 
the Subject, as to prelcerve the People 
trom Opprefſion of his own Miniſters. 
Another way 1s, to ſend thither certain 
Colonies,.-and plant them in ht places, 
or elle to ſettle ſome Garilons both of 
Horle and Foot ; but Colonies are leſs 
chargeable to the Prince. As for the 
People inhabitant (who mutt necella- 
rily remove, they being a ſmall number 
and diſpoſletied) they cannot have power 
ro ozfend ; tor in that caſe, this Rule or 
Niaxim {hall be tound true, that Men 
muſt be e:tiice kindly untreated, or with 
all Extremity oppitied ; becaule of light 
Injuries they may be revenged, bur of 
utter Oppreſhon tlicy cannot. 

A third way tv lold a conquered 
Dominion, 15. to chciriſth and detend the 
Neighbors of litle Power, and oppreſs 
or keep under rhole that are moſt 

Porcnt ; 
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Potent; and above all, to take order 
that no Forreign Prince or Power do 
enter ; tor 1t 15 ever to be looked for, 
that ſo many of the Nation as are dif- 
contented, either tor Ambition or Fear, 
will be ever ready to bring in Strangers : 
And to conclude this matter of Princi- 


- pality annexed, I fay it behoveth every 


Prince polleſfled of fuch a State, never 
to increaſe the Power of any Potent 
Nighbor, never to opprels thoſe that 
are of ſmall Power, never to permit 
any Forreign Potentate to enter, but 
ever to plant Colonies and Gariſons, or 
elſe to make that Dominion his cluet 
Habitation. 


-29:A-P. 4; 
Of Monarchies Tyrannical. 


Yrannical Princes arc not advanced 

by Favor, neither do they trulit 

unto Fortune, but by degrees of War, or 
clle by fome other indirect means do 
aſpire unto Greacneſs; and therein do 
maintau 
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maintain themſelves by all ways either 
Honeſt or Dithoneſt, without reſpect of 
Juſtice, Conſcience or Law either of Na- 
tions or Nature : A Prince by ſuch im- 
pious means. aſpired, and defiring to hold 
that he hath _ will take ordcr that: 
the Cruelties he commiutteth may be done 
roundly, ſuddenly, and as it were at an 
inſtant; tor 1t they be executed at lei- 
{ure and by picce-mcal, then will the 
Prince's Fears continue long, and the 
Terror in Subjects take deeper Impreſſi- 
on,whole Nature 15 ſuch, that either they 
mult be bound by Benehts,or by Cruelty 
made ſure from offending : Example, 
Dionyſies and Agathocles. 


EH A F.-XL 
Of new found Monarchies and Prin- 
cipalities, with the means to per- 
petuate them. 
CO other Princes there are,that from 
z ) private Eſtate have aſpired to Sove- 
reignty,not by unnatural or umpious pro- 
ceedings es the former, but by Vertue 
and Fortunc, and being aſpired, have 
tound 


% >” 
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found no great Difficulty to be main- 
tained ; for ſuch a Prince having no 
other Dominion, 15 forced to ſcttle hi N- 
{cif where he 1s become a Prince : Bur 
here is to be noted,that albeit ſuch a Man 
be Vertuous, yet wanting Fortune, his 
Vertue proveth to Imall purpole, and 
Fortune without Vertue doth ſeldom 
work any great Ettect. How loever it be, 


a Prince being alpired,both by the Aid of 


the one and of the other, {hall notwith- 
ltanding hnd lome diflic ulty to hold 
what hc hath g gotten ; becaule he is forced 
to introduce new Laws and new Orders 
of Government dittering trom the old, as 
well for his own Security, as confirma- 
tion of the Government ; tor avoiding of 
which Dangers,he 15 to conſider w hether 
he be of himſelf able to compel [1s Sub- 
jects to obey, or mult pray in aid of 
others: It he can do the hrit, he needeth 
not doubt, but being driven to the 
other, Its 'Greatne [5 cannot long con- 
tinue; for albcit a matrer of no ditlt- 
culty, it 1s to perlwade a People; yer 
to make them conitant, 15 a work well 
near impoltibic. Example, Thefes,Cyras, 
COMMUN. ] 


The 
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The ſecond ſort of new Princes are 
ſuch as be aſpired by Favor or Corrupti- 
on, or by the Vertue or Greatneſs of 
Fortune or Friends: A Prince by any or 
all theſe means advanced, and delirous 


to hold his Eſtate, muſt indeavor by 
f 


his own Vertue. to maintain himſc 

without depending upon any other ; 
which may be done by this means : 
Firſt, To atlure all Enemies from oftend- 
ing. Secondly, To win the Love and 
Friendſhip of ſo many Neighbors as 
poilibly he may. Thirdly, To compals 
all Deligns tending to Ins Honor or Pro- 
fit, and bring them 'to pals cither by 
Fraud or Force. Fourthly, To make 
himſelf honored and followed of Cap- 
tains and Soldiers. Fitthly, To oppreſs 
all choſe that would or can ottend, 
Sixthly, To be oblequious and liberal to 
Friends, magnanimous and terrible to 
Foes. Seventhly, To caſs all old and 
untaithtul Bands-, and entertain new. 
Eghthly, - To hold ſuch Amay with 
Kings and Princes, as they ought reaſon- 
ably to favor him, or elſe they would 
oftend ; cafily they cannot. Example, 
Giovanni, Torriviant, Celar, Boroi, 

; | | The 
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The third and laſt means whereby 
private Perlons do aſpire to Principa- 
litics, 1s not Force and Violence, but 
meer good Will and Favor of Men. The | 
cauſe or occaſion thereot, 1s only Vertue | 
or Fortune, or at lcalt a certain Fortu- 
* nate Craft and Wittineſs, becauſe he 
aſpireth either by Favor of the People, or 
by Favor of the Nobility; tor theſe 
contrary Humors are in all Common- 
wealths to be found. And the reaſon 
thereot 15, that the great Men do ever 
endeavor to opprels the People, and the 
People do labor not to be oppreſled by 
them. Ot theſe divers Appertites one of 
theſc three Eftects do proceed, viz. Prin- 
cipality, Liberty, or Licentious Lite, 
Principality may come cither by love of 
the Multitude, or of the great Men ; tor 
when any of theſe Factions do fird it 
{clt opprelled, then do they ſoon conſent 
to make one a Prince, hoping by h:s 
Vertuc and Valor to be detended. Fx- 
ample, Franceſco Sforza, Aleſſandro : 
Meaict, 
A Prince 1n tis ſort aſpired, to main- 
tain his Eſtate, mutt tirtc conſider well 


> 
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15 advanced ; for it by Favor of great 
Men he be aſpired, then mult he meet 
with many Difhculties; tor having 
about him divers Perlons of great Qua: 
lity, and ſuch as were but lately Is 
Equals, hardly Ihall he command them 
in ſuch ſort as it behoveth: Bur if the 
Prince be advanced by the People, . few 
or none {hall hardly diſobey him. So it 
appearcth that a Prince made by the 
Multitude, 15 much more lccure than he 
whom the Nobility preterreth ; for com- 
mon People do not delire to enjoy more 
than their own, and to be detended 
trom Opprcthon ; but great Men do 
ſtudy not only to hold their own, but alſo 
to command and inſult upon Interiors. 
Note that all Monarchies are Princt- 
alities. 
But all Priacipalities are not Monarchies, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Councils, and Counſellors in 


general. 


Senate or Council is a certain law- 

tul Aſſembly of Counſcllors, to 
g1ve advice to him or them that have in 
the Commonweale Power Sovereign. 

A Counſellor is called in the Latinc 
Senator ; which Word hgniheth in «t- 
fect an old Man: "The Grecrans and Ro: 
mans allo molt commonly compoled 
their, Councils of ancient and expert 
Perſons ; for it they, or the greater part 
of them had been Young Men, then 
might the Council have more properly 
been called a Juvenate than a Senate, 

The chict and moit nece{lary Note 
required in a Counlellor 1s to Jiave no 
dependence of any other Pr.ncc or Com: 
monweale ; either Oath, Homage, Na- 
tural Obh-cation, Fennon, or Reward : 
In this Point the Ferercans have been 
ever molt Dc. le, a1} tor that rec [or 


: 
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Clergv-man to be either of or at their 
Councils, thicretore when tlic Venetian 
Senate is Atfembled, the Uſher being 
ready to ſhut the Door, cryeth aloud, 
Fuor a Preti, Depart its if, Note LN 
that in cv cry State, of what Quality = 
over, a Secret or Cabinct-Council 1 
mainly neccellary. 
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CHAP. VIIL 


Of Councils in ſome particular Mo- 
narchies, Ariſlocraties, and De- 
MOcraties. 


"HE king of Spain, tor the Go- 
J vernment of I1s Dominions hath 
Seven Councils, ( 12.) the Council of 
the aces, the Council of Spain, the 
Council ot [raly aud the Low Countries, 
the Counctl of War, thc Council of Or- 
ders, the Council of Inquitition, and 
the Council KO) al. 

In Fraxce arc Tlirce Councils, (v:z.) 
*1c Culncil ir1vy, thc Council of Judg- 
winch they call Preſidents et Conceit- 

ty 
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ers de Parlament, and the great Coun- 
cil, which they call Aſſemblies du troys 
Eſtates, 


Of Councils in Ariſtocraties. 


In Yexnice, bciide the Senate and great 
Council, arc Four Councils, ( v:z.) the 
Sages of the Sea, the Sages of the Land, 
the Council of Tenn, the "Three Preli- 
dents of Quarantia, and the Senate : All 
which Councils do amount to One hun- 
dred and twenty Perſons, with the Ma- 
C1{tratcs. 

The Great Council of Razuſ2 conlilt- 
cth of Sixty Perſons, and hath another 
Privy Council of Twelve. 


Of Councils in Democraties. 


Genona hath Three Conncils: the 
Grcat Council of Two hundred, the Se- 
nate which conliſteth ot Sixty, and the 
Privy Council which hath Twenty lix 
Counlcllors ; So it doth appear that iu 
all Commonwecalthz, be they Monar- 
clues, Ariſtocracies, or Popular States. 
The Council-Privy 15 molt necctlary, 

voy aiicl 
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1nd ottca ulcd ; Allo this dittercnce is 
to be noted berween the Councils in 
EELICY 10d the Councils in Arz- 
kocractes and States Popular ; that is to 
lay, that all Deliberations fit to be pub- 
liſhed, are in a Monarchy conſulted 
and- rclolved upon umn «* Council 
Privy, and after ratihned by Com- 
mon Council; But in Optimacics or 
Popular Government the Cuſtom 1s 
CONE: ny, 

Here alſo is to be noted, that albcit 
the Ule and Authority of every Senate 
1 Privy Council is molt needtul, yet hath 
it no Authority to command but in 
the name of thoſe in whom rhe Sove- 
reignty reſtcth : For it Counſellors had 
power to command abſolutely, then 
{hould they bc SOVErCigns, and conſe- 
quently all Execution ai their Plealure ; 
which may not «-be without Cetracting 
trom Majeſty, which 15 a thing ſo So- 
Vercign and Sacred, as no Citizen or 
Subject of what quality locver, may 
touch or approach thereunto. 


CHAP. 


The Arts of /* mMPre. 


WRAP. LE 


Of Officers and Commiſſioners with 


thetr reſpeAive Diſtin(ions. 


A hath Charge ordinary and !t | 
by Law. 

A Commiltioner :s allo a Perton puÞ- 
Iick, but his Charge is extraord:!! 
and limited by Commill:on. 

Officers arc of two ſorts, and {o b- 
Commullioners ; tlic one [ach power to 
command, and are called Miagiutmricys 
the other hath Authority ro cxcoiule 
ſo the one and the othcr arc Periins 
publick : yet are not all pubic Pere 
lons either Others. or Commillioncrs. 

Commulſioners arc ordatucd to © 
vern in Provinces, in War, in | %* 
in diſpolins the 'i realure, or foine 0+ 
ther Function conccrning the State ; 
but all Commiſſions do iprin id pro- 
ceed from the Sovireion, Niagittrates 
11d Commuillioner \ u hire 15 £0 
bc notc, tizat C\ oY Conmmilion ccal- 

B.1 Ct 
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cth it he that granted the Commiſſion 
doth dye, or revoke it, Or it the Com- 
miſhoners during his Commiſſion {hall 
aſpire tv Office and Authori ity cqual to 
his that made it. 


ETAL A. 


Of Magiſtrates, their 2ualiſica- 
tions and Flefions, 


A Magiltrate is an Othcer having 
/ 4 power to Command in the Stat L 
nd aibcit that every Magiſtrate be a 
()! on yet every Officer 15 not a Ma 


p:ltrace, but they only that have power 
LO Ct Dd 

Ai in making Officers of and Ma- 
a: !trates in every Commonweale , 


'Fhrce things are {pecially ro be ob- 
ſerved (vis, ) wiao doth make them, 
what Men they arc that {ſhould be 
[11 dc, and the turm and manner how 
LNCy are Madc, 


The 
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The fri; ppertaineth to him or them 
in whom r..c Sovereignty reſteth ; the 
{ccond ailo belonget! 1 to Majclity ; yet 
therein the Laws are commont tollow- 
cd, clpecially 1n Ar:ftocracres and States 
Popular ; In the one the Mayiitrates are 
choſen out of the moſt Wealthy or 
molt Noble : In the other, ciected out 
ot the whole Mulritude. 

The torm and manner of chooling 
Magiltrates in Ar:zftocracres and States 
Popular is either by Election, by 1. or, 

by both, and thcir Office is to com- 
oof thoſe that do nor Obey what Sove- 
reignty commandeth : For all force 
of Commandment licth in Compi!- 
{10n. 

Commandment likewiſe is of two 
forts; tic one may be called Sovereign 
and Ablolute, above Laws, above Ma- 
oittrates, and above People. In Mo- 
narchics ſuch Command is proper to 
the Prince only ; in Ar/focractcs it rett- 
eth in the Nobility : \nd in Democr a- 
ces the People have that Ps WCr. 

The iecond Commandments arc Sub- 
ect both to Sovere;gnty and Law, 
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Here 15 to be noted, that every Ma- 
giftrate may recall his own Command- 
ment, and forbid what he did Com- 
ma nd, yet cannot revoke that which he 
hath Judged. 

: EY * Allo in the preſence of 

* Commu!!110ns Ce- . 

rermune in preſence the Sovereign, all Autho- 

of him that grant- rity of Magiltrates ccaſ- 

Paneer: cth; and in preſence of 
rcat Magiſtrates the inferior have no 
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p! OWCr 3 and Magiltrates equal can- 


not do any thing but by Conlent, it-his_ 


Colleagues Gr "Fellow- Magiltrates bc 
preſent. 


CHAP. XI 


Obſerv ations intrinſically concern- 
171 & CUCTYY Publich tate in points 
of Tuſbice, Treaſure and War. 


FH  Firlt concern matter Intrin- 
JE 


lick, 
Fic Szrond touch matter Extrinſick. 


Matt ers 
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Matters Intrinſick are Three. 


The Adminiſtration of Juſtice. 
The Managing ot the 'I reaſure. 


The diſpoſing of things appertaining 
to War. 


Matters Extrinſick are alſo Three, 


The Skill how to deal with Neighbors. 

The Diligence to vent their Deligns. 

The way how to win ſo much Con- | 
fidence with ſome ot riicm, as to be 
made partaker ot whatſoever they mean 
to enterpriſe. 


Touching Aaminiitration of Tuſt ice, 


The good and direct /\dminiltration 
of Juſtice, 1s in all Places a principal part 
of Government ; tor (14k mM Or never 


! 


ſhall we fee any People difcontented 


and defirous ot ea n, where Ju 
[tice 15 equally a un:{tred without re | 
[pect of * 5x Op ; and in every Stare this 'F 
Conſideration is requi but m Ut t of 


-a1l in Countrics that do tront t UPO11 © 
Princes, or wcrc lately COMMUN 
F 


3 i ,. 
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Hereunto the Princes Vigitlancy and 
the Magiſtrates Uprightnel are elpcci- 
ally requircd ; tor oft-tentimes the 
Prince 1s deceiv ed, and the Magiltrates 
corrupted ; it bchov 'cth allo the Vrince - 
to. maintain the Judges and Minilters 
of Juſtice in their Reputation, and yet 
to have a vigilant Eye upon their Pro- 


| ceedings, and the rather it thcir Autho- 
rity do inciude Equity, and from their : 
Cenlure be no Appeal; and it their 
Othace be during Lite, and they are - 
Men born and dwelling in the ſame , 
Country ; all theſe things are duly to be 4 
contlidered of the rincec; tor as to call the 
Judges into queſtion, 15 as it were to dil- 
Brace the Judicial Scat; ſo to wink at 
their Corruptions were matter of uit U 
dilcontent to the Subject : in this calc h 
therctore the Prince cannot do more 
than by his Wildom to make choice of U 
Good Men ; and bcing cholen, to hold 
thei in good Reputation fo as the or= © 
(1:11; ry courie of Jultice may proceed ; 
for otherwile great Diſorder, Contempt, MV 
and geacral Contulion will enfuc rhere- 
oo Secondly, Ie > to keep his Eve In 
"C11 UPON their Proceedings ; and Jait- Pr 


es 
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ly to reſerve unto himlelt a Supreme 
Power of Appellation, 


Touching the Treaſure. 


The want of Money 1s in all States 
very perilous, and molt ot all in thoſe 
which are of leaſt Strength, and do 
confine upon Nations with whom 
they have commonly War, or unaſ: 
ſured Peace, but moſt perilous of all 
to thoſe Governments which are remote 
from the Prince, or Place where they 
arc to be relieved. 


The means to Levy Treaſure are Four. 


Firſt, The Cultoms and Impoſicions 
upon all torts of Merchandize and '[ rat- 
hck 1s to be looked unto and advanced, 

Secondly, ihe cexceihive catinzs of 
Uſury mult be ſuppreiſed. 

Thirdly, All ſupertluous Charges and 
[{xpences arc to be taken away. 

Laitly, The doings and accounts of 
Minitters are fſeverally to be exainmce«. 

Touching the matter of Cuttom and 
Impoſt rhcreof, ailuredly a orcat 
Profit 1s 1n every Scate to be raited ; 


| 
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chictly where Peace hath long con- 
tinued, and where the Country at- 
fordeth much plenty of Commodities 
to be carricd out, and where Ports are 
to receive Shipping. 

The moderating of Intereſt is ever 
neceſſary, and chictly in this Age, by 
reaſon that Money aboundeth in Ex- 
rope; fince the Trafhck into the Tz- 
ares; for ſuch Men as have Money 
in their Hands great plenty, would in 
no wile imploy the fame in Merchan- 
dizc, if lawtul it were to receive the 
utmolt Uſury, being a Courle -ot molt 
Proht and greatelt Security. 

The raking away ot ſuperfluous 
[xpences 15 no other thing than- a 
Certain wile and Jlaudable Parſimony ; 
which the Romans and other. well go- 
verncd States did uſe. "Theſe Expen- 
CC3 Conlitt in Fees, Allowances, and 
Wages granted to Miniſters ot little 
or no Necefſhiy ; - allo in Penſions, 
Rewards, Entertainments and Dona- 
ries, With {mall Difficulty to be mos» 
derated, or catily to be fuppreited. 


1), 
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* By abridging or 
taking away of thels #59 pjewy the Fourth 
needlels Expences A x ps putting 
marvelous Profit w Ill A rg 
be ſaved for thePrince; make Money with 
but if he continue his Teeth. 
them, and by impo- 
ſing upon the People do think to in- 
creaſe . his Trealure or Revenue, be- 
ſides the lols of their Love, he may 
alſo hazard their Obedience, with ma- 
ny other Inconveniences. 


Touchine War. 


Whatſoever Prince or Common- 
weale is Neighbour to any People 
which can, will, or were wont to of- 
fend, it is neceſlary to have not onl 
all things prepared tor defence of his 
Perlon and Country, but allo to fore- 
caſt and uſe every caution and other 
diligence : For the Inconveniencies 
wiuch happen to Government , are 
tudden and unlook'd for; yea, the 
Vrovidence and Proviſion required in 
this Cale ought to be ſuch as the Ex- 

PENCES 
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pences all other ways imployed mult 
{tay to fupply-the Neceſſity of War. 


CHAP: AIL 


Extrinfick Obſervation, ſhewing how 
to deal with Neighbor Princes 
and Provinces reſpeaively, how 
to prevent their Deſigns, and 
decipher their Intendments. 


HIS firſt Point of matter Extrin- 

lick is of ſuch quality as being 
well handled procureth great good, bur 
otherwile becometh dangerous for the 
Proceeding mult be divers according 
to the diveriity of the Ends wluch the 
Prince or Governor intendeth ; tor if 
he dcelire to continue Peace with his 
Neighbors, one way 1s to be taken ; but 
otherwilc he is to work that ſecketh 
OCCahon to break, and to become an 
Enemy to one or more of his Neighbors. 
Ihe do delire to live peaccably withal, 
then hiv is to oblerve thelc Rules (v/2.) 


Firlt, 
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Firſt, To hold and. continue firmly 
41] Contracts and Capitulations. 

Secondly, To ſhew himlſclf reſolved 
neither to offer nor take the leaft rouch 
of Wrong or Inj..-y. 

Thirdly, With all care and favor to 
further Commerce and reciproke Traft- 
tick tor the proht ot the SubjeR, and 
increaſe of the Princes Revenue. 

Fourthly, Covertly to win fo great 
Conhdence with Neighbors, as in all 
actions ot unkindneſs among them he 
may be made Umpire. | 

Fitthly, To become ſo well believed 
with them as he may remove ſuch Difh- 
dences as grow to his own difadvan- 
tage. | 
Sixthly, Not todeny ProteCtion or Aid 
to them that are the weakelt, and chicfly 
{uch as do and will endure his Fortune. 

Laſtly, In Favouring, Aiding and Pro- 
tetting ( unleſs necethity ſhall other- 
wiſe {o require) to do 1t moderately, 
ſo as they who are to be aided, become 
not Jealous, and conſequently ſeek Ad- 
herency ellewhere, which oft-timcs hath 
opened way to other Neighbors that 
dclirc a like occalion. 


How 
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How to prevent thetr Deſiens. 


This Point in time of War is with 
great diligence to be looked unto; alſo 
in time of Peace to prevent all occaſions 
that may Kindle War 1s behovetul ; 
for to foreſee what may happen to the 
Prejudice of a Princes Profit or Repu- 
tation, 15 a part of great Wiſdom. The 
means to attain the Intelligence ot theſe 
things are two. 

The Firſt 1s by Friends, the next by 
Eſpials ; the one tor the molt part faith- 
- ful, the other not fo aſlured. 

Thele matters are well to be conſi- 
dercd; tor albeit the Nature of Man 
defireth nothing more than curioully to 
know the doings of others, yet are 
thoſe things to be handled with ſo 
great Secrecy and Difhimulation as the 
Princes Intent be not in any wile ſuſpe- 
Gted, nor the Minifters made odious ; 
for theſe ſometimes to -win themſelves 
Reputation, do deviſe cauſes of Ditte- 
rence wi:cre no need 15,divining of things 
Future which prove to the Prejudice of 
their own Prince. 
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To win Confidence with Neighbors. 


This is chiefly atrained unto by being 
Loved and Honored ; tor theſe things 
do work lo many good Ettetts, as 
daily Experience ſuthceth without any 
expreſs Example to prove them of great 
Force. 

The ways to win Love and Truſt, 
Ss 1n all Actions to proceed Jultly, and 
{ometimes to wink at Wrongs, or ſet 
alide unnecellary Revenges; and it any 
thing be done not juſtihable, or unhr 
to be allowed, as oftentimes it happen- 
cth, there to lay the Blame upon the 
Miniſter , which mult be pertormed 
with ſo great ſhow of Revenge and 
Diſtmulation, by reproving and puniſh- 
ing the Miniſter, as the Princes ottended 
may be ſatished, and beiieve that the 
caule of Unkindnels proceeded trom 
thence. 

Now only it reſtcth that ſomewhat 
ſhould be ſaid touching Proviſion, to 
the end the People may not be drawn 
into deſpair by Famine, or extream 
Dearth of Victual, and chuetly tor want 

Ol 
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of Corn, which is one principal Con- 
ſideration to be regarded, according 
to the Italian Proverb, Pane ix Piazza, 
Giuſtitia in Palazzo, ſiverez2a per tutto : 
Whereunto I could wiſh every Prince 
or Supreme Governor to be thus qua- 
lified (wviz.) Factle de audienza: non 
facilede credeuza , arſioſo de ſpedition , 
eſſemplare- in coſt unit proprit, & inquet 
ae ſua caſa tale chevorre governare , e 
non eſſer governato da altro; he della 
Yaggione, 


CHAP. 
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CH A P. XIIL 


Obſervations confirmed by Authorities 
of Princes and Principalities , 
Charaftering an excellent Prince 
or Governor, 


| ke good and lawful Principality 
4 1s either Elective or Succeſlive 
Ot them Election ſfeemeth the more 
Ancient; bur Succcfhon in divers re- 
ſpects the better: Mzupore di)crimine 
ſumitur Princeps quam queritur, Tac. 

The chiet and only Endeavor of 
every good Prince, ought to be the 
Commodity and Security of rhe Sub- 
jects, as contrariwile the T'yrant leek- 
eth his own private Profit with cle 
Oppretſſion of his People : Ciminmm non 
fervitus ſed tutela tradita eſt. Sal. 

To the Pertection ot every good 
Prince, two things are neceſlarily re- 
quired (4zz.) Prudence and Yertue ; 

D 2 che 
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he one to direct his Doings, the other 
to govern his Life: Rex ers ſs rette fe- 
cers, Hor.- 

The iccond care which appertaineth 
to a good Prince, 1s to make his Subjects 
like unto himſelf; for thereby he is 
not only honored , but they alſo the 
better governed: Factle imperium un 
boos, Plaut. 

Subjects are made good by two means 
(v12.) by conſtraint of Law, and the 
Princes Example; tor 1n all Eſtates, the 
People do. imitate thoſe Conditions 
whereunto they ſee the Prince enclined : 
Quicquid faciunt principes, precipere vide- 
antur., Quinti]. 

All Vertues be required in a Prince, 
but Juſtice and Clemency are molt 
neceſſary; for Juſtice is a. Habit of 
doing- things Jultly, as well to him- 
felt as others, and giving to every 
one lo much as to him appertaineth : 
This 1s that Vertue that preſerveth Con- 
cord among Men, and whereof they be 
called good : Jus & equit as vineula crvi- 
tatum, Cic. 
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5 [t 15 the Quality of *The Author of the 
this Vertue allo, tO Pro- Epiltle Dedicatory 
ceed equally and tempe- mdf nar wrt 
rately ; it informeth the 7 1's Ser. 
Prince not to ſurcharge mons , faith , that 
the Subjects with infinite aye ts 
Laws; for thereof pro- gevoured Enzi.n! 
ceedeth the Impoveriſh- 
ment of the Subjects and the Inrich- 
ing of Lawyers, a kind of Men which 
in Ages more Ancient, did ſeem ot 
no Neceflity : Se cauſidicis ſatis {- 
{ices olim fuere futureque ſunt nrbes. 
Sal. 

The next Vertue required in Princes 
is Clemency, being an Inclination of 
the Mind to Lenity and Compatllion , 
yet tempered with Severity and Judg- 
ment ; this Quality 1s fit tor all great 
Perlonages, but chictly Princes, be- 
cauſe rheir occalion to uſe it 15 molt ; 
by it alſo the Love oft Men 15 gained : 
Quit wult reznare, lanomaa regntt mani. 
Sen. 

After Clemency, Fidelity 1s expected 
In all good Princes, which is a certain 
Performance and Ob{crvation of Word 
and Promiſe ; this Vertue {cemect to 
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accompany Juſtice, or 1s as it were 
the ſame, and therefore molt tit for 
Princes: Santtiſ/imum generts humant bo- 
num, Liv. 

As Fidelity followecth Jultice, ſo doth 
Modeity accompany Clemency ; Mo- 
deity 1s a Temperature of Reaſon, 
whereby the Mind of Man 1s fo go- 
verned, as neither in Aion or Opi- 
nion -he over-deemeth ot himiclf, or 
any- thing that 15 Is; a Quality not 
common in Fortiunate Folk, and moit 
rare 1n Frinccs : Seperbia commune nobilt- 
tatis malum. Sal. 

This Vertue doth allo moderate all 
Extcrnal Demonlitration of Jnſolence, 
Pride and Arrogance, and therefore nc- 
ccilary to be known of Princes, and all 
others whom Favor or Fortune have ad- 
vanced : Impone falicitati tua frenos, fa- 
crlins ullam r2ges, Curt. 

Bur as Princes arc to obſerve the 
Bouncs © | RY 0 may they not 


forget the Majelty appertaining to thear 
Supreme "as: bemg 1 ccrtain Reve- 
rend Greatnels due 15 Princely Vertue 


and Royal State; a Gene and Gravity 
no lels befeemins a Prince than Ycrtue 
it 
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it ſelf; for ncither over-much Famili- 
arity , nor too great Aulterity, ought 
to be uſed by Princes: Facilit rs an- 
toritatem , y" Veril 4s amorem Miuit, 
Tac. | 

To theſe Vertues we may apply Li- 
berality, which doth not only Adorn, 
bur highly Advance the Honor duc to 
Princes; thereby alſo the good Wil! of 
Men is gaincd ; tor nothing 15 more 
fitting a Prince's Nature than Bounty, 
the fame being accompanied with Judg- 
ment, and pertormed according to thc 
Laws of Liberality : Perdere maltt ſcrunt, 
aonare neſciunt. Tac. 

It ſecemeth alſo that Prudence 15 not 
only it, but allo, among other Vertucs, 
neceflary 1n a Prince; tor the daily ule 
thercot 15 in all Humane Actions rc- 
quired, and chictly in Matters ot State 
and Government : Pruadextia imperantts 
propria CF unicavirtus. Arilt, 

The Succels of all Worldly Proccet!- 
ings,doth ſhew that Prudence hath com- 
pailed the P rolperou s Event oft Humane 
Actions, more than Force of Arms or 
other Power : Meas 12.1 ſapiens pluyripm 
VInctt Maiias, LEurip. 
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Prudence 1s cither natural, or re- 
ceived from others; for wholo can 
Counſel: himſelt what is fit to be done, 
needeth not the Advice ot others ; but 
they that want ſuch Pertection, and 
are nevertheleſs capable, and are will- 
ing to know what others inform , 
ought to be accounted wiſe enough : 
Lawdatiſſimus eſt qui cunita widebit, ſed 


laudanaus eſt ts pu parer yelte moneats 


He{tod. 


CHAP, 
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Of the Princes intimate Counſellors 
and Miniſters of State, with their 
ſeveral Requiſyes. 


[.beit the excellent Spirit of ſome 
Princes be ſuch as doth juſtly de- 
ſerve the higheſt Commendation ; yet 
tor that every Courſe of Lite necdeth 
the Aid oft Men, and the Mind of one 
Cannet comprehend the intimte Care 
1-:rtaiming to publick Aﬀairs; it be- 
bo bk Princes to be aſſiſted : Magna xe- 
Lotta, adjutoribus egent. Tac. 

The Aſſiſtants may be properly di- 
vided into Counſellors and Miniiters ; 
the one to Adviſe, the other to Exc- 
cute: Without Counſel, no Kingdom, 
no State, no private Houſe can Itand ; 
for Experience hath proved, that Com- 
mon-weales have proſpered ſo long as 
good Counſel did govern, but when 
Favor, Fear or Yoluptuoulnes entered, 

tholc 
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thoſe Nations became dilordered ; and 
in the end ſubject to Slavery : Quid- 
dam ſacrum profeito eſt Conſultatio. 
Plato. 

Counſellors are Men ſpecially ſ{cleted 
to give Advice to Princes or Common- 
wealths, as well in Peace as in War ; 
the chief Qualities required in ſuch Men, 
are Fidelity and Knowledge ; which 
two concurring Uo make them both 
Good and Wile, and conſequently tit 
for Counſel: Prudentis proprium munns 
refte conſulere, Arilt. 

The. Election of Counſcllors is and 
ought to be chiefly among. Men of long 


* Experience and grave Years; for as 


Youth 1s fitteſt for Action in reſpect of 
Corporal Strength; ſo elder Folk ha- 
ving felt the Force of every Fortune , 
and obſerved the. Courſe of Worldly 
Proceedings do {cem molt mect for Con- 
filtation : Conſilia ſerum, fats juvenum. 
Plato. 

Albeit we lay that the Excellency of 
Willom ſhoul:l be in Counſellors; yet 
do we not require ſo quick and fiery a 
Conceit as 15 inore apt tor Innovation 
than orderly Government : Hebettores 

qu ame 
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uam acutiores melius Remp. adminiſty ant, 
Thucyd. 

To Fidelity and Experience we wiſh 
that our Counſellors {ſhould be endued 
with Piety,Liberty, Conſtancy, Modelity 
and Silence; for as the Aid and Afſi- 


ſtance of God is that which governeth 


all good Counlcls, lo liberty ot Speech, 
and magnanimous uttering of what 1< 
g00C( and tit, 15 neceſſary in Coun- 
lellors. Likewiſe to be conttant and 
not to vary in opinion, either tor Fear 
or Favor, is very commendable : Alſo 
as Modceity in giving Counſel eſchewet| 
all Otfences, and gaineth good Will, {6 
Secrelie is rhe beſt and molt ſecure 
means to govern all publick Atairs : Res 
man [uſt inert Hon poſſunt ab eo ou tacere 
nequit, Curt. 

The firit Obitacle to good Counſel is 
Pertinacy or Opiniativenels; a Condi- 
tion far unht tor Counſcllors; yet lome 
Men arc lo far in love with their own 
Opiniaſtre Conceitts, as that tliey cannot 
patiently endure Oppoſition. Secondly, 
Diſcord mult trom Counlſcliors be. re- 
moved, becauſe private Otlence many 
tunes impeacheth publick Proceedings. 


! 7 
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Thirdly, Attection 15 an Enemy to Coun- 
ſel, the ſme being commonly accom- 
panicd with Anger, wherewith nothing 
can be r._hrtly or conſiderately clone. 
Laſtly, -.varice feemeth a Vice worthy 
to bu av.urrcd of all Counſellors, be- 
C.ue covert away both F IAclity and 
Horci.,, the Principal Pillars of all good 
Counicl: Peſ/tmum wer! affeit us C 7 judicis 
VOHEHUTN, t1lit as. ; þ aC. 

1o 8 eu Counlcl other Impediments 
there are, which ſquare not with Wiſ- 
dom ; tor all Cratty and Hazarding 
Counlſels do ſeem in the be: ginning likely 
to tucceed ; but atterwards and chiefly 
in the end do prove hard and of evil 
Event, Ir theretore {cemeth behoveful 
to be wary in relolving, and bold in cx- 
ecuting : Animus werers qut ſcit, ſeit two 
a2orear. Pub. 

Another Lett to good Conſultation 1s 
1mMmoceratc Detirc, which CcVcery wile 
Man mult endeavor to reſtrain: Capr- 
or att panta recte fiant, circumppectione 
lurtzma. Thucyd. 

Thirdly, Haſte 15 an Enemy to good 


I)-1:beration ; tor wholo precdily dos 
Lreth any thing, PLocec Icthrai hly ; and 
rain 
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raſh proceeding endeth ever in Repen- 
tance: Scelera 1wmpetu, bona conſilis mora 
waleſcunt. 1 ac. 


Of Minift-rs of State. 


Having already ſpoken of Counſellors, 
{omewhat 15 to be ſpoken of Minitters ; 
T mcan thoſe that either publicxly or 
privately ſerve the Prince in any Fun- 
Gtion; in choice of which Men, care 
mult be had ; Firit, "That they be Per- 
{ons honeſtly born; tor no Man def- 
cended of baſe Parentage may be ad- 
mitted, unleſs in him be tound ſome 
noble and cxcellent Vertuc : Optimus qutf- 
que Nobiliſſimus. Plato. 

Secondly, "They ought to be of honeſt 
Condition, and of good Fame ; tor 
that Common-weale 1s better and more 
ſecure, where rhe Prince 1s not good, 
than is that where Iis Miniſters are 
Evil. Ir ſeemeth therctore that Mini- 
{ters ſhould be Men of good Quality and 
Blameleſs : Emitnur ſola wvirtute poteſt as. 
Claud 


Thurdly, 
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Thirdly, Conſideration is to be had of 
their Capacity and Fitneſs, for that Fun- 
ction wherein they arc to be uſed; for 
as ſome Men are apt for Learning, fo 
others are naturally diſpoſcd to Arms. 
Allo it 15 necellary that every one Square 
with the Office whereunto he is appoin- 
ted, in which matter ſome Princes have 
uſed great Caution; for as they little 
Iiked ot Men Excellent, ſo they utterly 
deteited the Virtious; the one they doubt- 
cd to truſt in regard of th&mlelves, the 
other were thought a publick Indignity 
to the State. Wile Men have theretore 
relolved, that thoſe Wits which are nei- 
ther over-haughty and {ingular,nor they 
which be bale or dull, are fitteſt for 
Princes Secrets and Services - howlſloever 
we may hercot ſay with Fac:tus : Neſcio 
quomodo Aulica hec com!tia affect us airt- 
git, © fato quodam ac [ute naſcendi, ut 
cetera, ita Principum incliuatio in hos 
offenſio in illos eff, "Vac. 

And becauſe the Courſe and Quality 
ot Mens Lives {ſerving in Coen is of all 
other the molt uacertain and dangerous, 
orcat Heed and Circumſpection ought 
tiercin to be uled ; tor wholo ferveth 

negl- 
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negligently, forgetting the dutiful En- 
deavors appertaining to the place, ſeemp 
cth to take a way of no good ſpeed : 
Genre qurs obſ equi0 prompt I0r, tanto hono- 
ribus & opibus extollitar. "Tac. 

It ſhall alſo become ſuch a Man to 
look well unto his own Profit, and be- 
have himſelt rather Boldly than Baſh- 


Tully : Malus miniſter Reou imperi pu- 


aor. Sen. 

To be Modeit, and cloſcly to handle 
all Actions, is alſo a courſe well beſcem- 
ing a Courticr ; neither ſhall he do well 
to attribute any good Succels to his own 
Vertue or Merit, but acknowledge all to 
procecd from the Prince's Buunty and 
Goodneſs, by which means Envy is 
elchewed, and the Prince not robbed of 
his Honor : Hec eſt conditio Regum, caſus 
tantum adverſos hominibus iribuant, ſe- 
cunaos wvirtuts ſue, Prov. Emped. 

And to conclude theſe Precepts Sum- 
marily, I ſay it behoveth all Miniſters 
and Servants in Court to be Patient , 
Wary and of few words : Fraudum ſeats 
Aula. Sen. 


CHAP. 
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ERR AT. AV. 


The Art of Ruling, or Myflery of 
Regiment. 


Q Govern, 1s a certain Skill how to 
command and continue Subjects 
in due Obcclience, fo as ottend they ought 
not,or it they will they cannot ; wherein 
two ſpecial things are to be confidered 
(viz.) the Nature of Men,and the Nature 
of the State ; but firſt the Condition of 
the Vulgar muſt be well conceived : 
Noſcenda natura wulgi, & quibus modis 
temperanter habeatur. Tac. 

The Diſpoſition of Men 1s divers.; 
ſome arc apt to Anger, ſome are Hardy, 
ſome Fcartul; it therctorc behoveth the 
Prince to accommodate his Government 
to the Huinor of People whom he go- 
vernethi: Prizcipu eft virtus maxima 
noſſe ſuos. Alartt. 

Likewiſe che Nature of Commonweals 
15 mutable and ſubject to change, and 
Kinp>are nor or.ly accompanied wathFor- 
tune, but allo jtollowed with Hate, which 

breederh 
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breedeth a continual Dithdence, chiefly 
towards thole that are nearcit to Maje- 
ſty : Suſpett us ſemper inviſu{ſque dominan- 
tibus qui quis proximis deſtinatur. Tac, 

Moreover the Vulgar ſort is generally 
variable, Raſh, Hardy, and void of 
Judgment ; Ex opintone malta, ex veri- 
tate pauea judicat. Cic. 

To conhrm a Government, Force and 
Arms are of greatelt neceſlity ; by force 
I mean the Guards and Arms which 
Princes uſe for their Detence or Orna« 
ment ; Mbues iz foro, Miles in curta prin. 
cipem comitari debet, "I ac, 

To this may be added Fortiiication 
and ſtrong Buildings, un theſe days inuch 
uſed by new Princes, and othcrs alto 
to whom People yield, not williny Obe- 
dience. In ancient times Princes plant- 
ed Colonies as well to ſuppreſs Rebcllion 
in Conquered Countrics, as to front 
ſuſpetted Neighbors : Colonte wera ſedes 
ſervituts. Tac. 

The Government of Princes 15 alfy 
greatly increaſed by a Virtue, which I 
call a commendable Attection in Sub- 
jects, proceeding of Love and Autho- 
rity ; Theſe ettects do grow trom rhe 

E Princes 
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Princes own Merit, but their being live 
eth in the mind of rhe People ; this Love 
s gained by Lenny, Liberaſity, and 
Mercy ; yet 15 every of them to be tem- 
pered : Aec aut reverentiam terrore, aut 
arzorem humilitate cap! ibis, Phlin, 
- Aﬀtcetion 15 allo no way ſooner won 
then by Liberality, the ſame being uſed 
with Judgment and Moderation. Bel- 
lr 179 {octts, prriculoram conſortibus, ſoot 
ae. te bene ac fortiter — merits. 
YC. 

By Indulgence likew iſe, and Princely 

Attability, the love of Men is gain'd ; 
for the Multitude defire no more than 
wcvifary Food and Liberty, to ule or- 
dinary Recreations : LYulgo, ficut puers, 
ome ludicrum im pretio eſp. Sen. 
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CHAP. XVI 
Of Princely Authority ; Wherein it 


conſiſts, and how far to be ex- 


tended and delegated. 


Uthority is a certain reverent Im- 
A preſſion in the Minds of Subjects 
and others touching the Princes Virtue 
and Government ; 1t reſteth chictly in 
Admiration and Fear : Ingenita quibuſ- 
dam gentibus erga reges ſnos veneratio. 
Curt, 

Authority confifteth in three things ; 
(w12,) the Form of Government, the 
Strength of the Kingdom, aud the Con- 
dition of the Prince ; tor in them all Re- 
putation and Security relieth : Majeſt as 
Imperii, ſaluits rutela, Curr. 

Wholo delireti to govern well, it be- 
hoveth him to uſe Severity, Conttancy 
and Reſtraint; tor over much Lenity 
introducet! Contempt, and certain hope 
ot Impunity ; the Condition of Men be- 
ing ſuch as cannot be reſtrained by 
Same, yet it 15 to bs commanded by 

i 3 Fear : 
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(ar: Safutaris [evritas Vincit 1anen 
[Þeciems clenentic. Vice 

Yer ourrhe Severity to be uſed with 
Frcat reipect and ſparingly, becauſe 
over great terror breedeth Defparati- 
cn: Pa;;s a L wTHCOS, Ht [US aa OMmpues per- 
Pre AC 

To govern conſtantly is aothung elle 
but to COntinuc the old and ancient Laws 
1n torce without Change or Innovation 
unicls exceeding greatCommodity or ur- 
vent Necetliry {hall ſo require: tor where 
CXUcam Punithiments arc uled, Retorma- 
Lon 15 always necdtul ; Nocet inter dum 
priſcis rizur C* nimia feveritas. I ac. 

Alſo to reltrain Authority 1s a matter 
of orcac Necctiity and worthy a Wile 
Frince; cle he maketi others partakers 
of tic Honor and Power to Iimicit only 
Giv, the lame bung . allo dangerous ; 
i (ricnlo(umnt PIIVAT homitis omen ſupra 
13441480 0 txt a PYriacipes eXtolUl, 


Ir {[eenot' allo porilous that great Au- 
tO VVYEN to private Men ſhould be- 
101; tor theredy Oft-tentumes they are 
mae tuloicnr and apt to Innovation : 
Lrhertalis {1 principals jmaza cnt oara 
e/t N 


* mn : * fo - ,” 
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eſt, fe mas, 4 Wmmye [9 Atntur,in EjjE pHOM 
ftnas. [ 1\ . 

Authority 15 allo reintorced and cn- 
larged. by | ower, Withour 1 ch no 
Prince can cither take trom oticrs 
detcnd Ins own ; Paraum : | 


Majeſt as. [ IV s 


GSTAT. AVAIL 


Of Power and Force ; and how t0 
be raiſed and maintained. 


ir" ——_ \ 3:vs \ + 
thele IVC \\ i1\ Ys, v3 IC CYL 3 


Counſlel, Friends and Fortuic ; bur ct 
theic the fhrit and moiſt torcible is Nos 
ncv : Neb! tam 5117 ut Ouod 3308 Expt 


er and Strength is attained i, 
Ower and Strengt | 
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Alſo of great and necellary ule is 
Counſc!, to deviſe how Arms ought to 
be employed or enforced : Arma concilio 
trmpergnds. | ac. 

Likewiſe Friends and Contederates 
do greatly increale the Virtue of Power, 
the {me being luch as have both wit 
and ability to EY [n caducum parietem 
xe incliza. Adri. 

Thie lait, yer not the leaſt part of 
Power contitterh in Fortune ; whereot 
daily Experience may be ſcen; tor the 
Su ceſs of all humane Actions ſeem ra- 
tner to proceed irom Fortune than Vir- 
Tue : Onn! ratione potent:ior forturna.Curt. 

To thele Farticularities concerning 
Power, we may add the Qualities of the 
Prince, which greatly Grace his Autho- 
rity; theie arc yvartly internal, and 
partly external : by the one I mean the 
Virtues of the Mind, by the other a 
Certain {cemly Behavior and comely Fe- 
ſture of the Body ; of the firit kind I de 
io ppole Picty 2nd Providence to be the 
chief, for Picty maketh a Prince Vene- 
cable, and like unto God : Oportet prin- 
Crew YVES OLTIPES VIACTDB Car aye ferro © 
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Providence 1s a Forecatt and lixely 
conjectures of things to come, ſuppoſed 
to be 1n thoſe Princes that in their Acti- 
ons proceed {lowly and circumſpectly, 
it ſeemeth allo a courle of Princely Dii- 
cretion to be retired aud not ordinarily 
to converſe with many : Aatoritatim 
abſentia tweare. Suct. 


CiAT. AVUL 


Of Conſpiracy and [reaſon , wit! 
the Cauſes and ways of Preven- 
tion or Diſcovery. 


Onſpiracy is commonly addreilcd to 

, the Princes Perſon; Trealons arc 
addreſſed againtt his Government, Au- 
thoritv, Country, Subjects, or Vlaces of 
Srength. Thele Milctuets are calily 
feared, but hardly eichewed ; tor albeit 
open Enemics are openly enconiutred, 
j et Fraud and Subttity are fecret Foros, 
and conſequently not to be avoided 


4 (. 
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Occult a pericula meque " "-rcg neque Vis 
tare in promptu eſt. Sault. 

The danger of Conſpiracy proccedeth 
of divers Caulcs, as Avarice, Inhdelity 
of Subjects, Ambition 1n Servants, and 
Corruption 1n Soldiers, theretore with 
great dithculty to be avoided : Lite tue 
AOIRTNES eſt , quisqits ſuam contempſ(it. 
YCn. 

Notwithitanding it ſeemeth that ci- 
ther by Inquiſition, Puniſhment, Inno- 
cency, or Deſtiny, the evil Aﬀection of 
Mcn may be oft-tentimes diſcovered : 
1. For whoſo will curioully inquire and 
confider the Actions and ordinary Spec- 
chees of Men ( I mean thoſe that be 
Perſons ot Honor and Reputation) may 
 oft-tentimes vent the Myne that Iurketh 
in the Minds: Quoniam raro niſi male lo- 
quntti malt faciunt. Lipl. ; 

2. Pumihment 1s hkewile a thing ſo 
terrible thar the Contideration thereot 
with the hope ot Reward doth otten dil- 
cover thole dangerous Intentions : Cru- 
Ciafit all PY amio cuntta pervia ſunt. 1ac. 

Bur asit 15 Wildom 1n Princes togive 
ear to Intormers, ſo are they not al- 
ways to be bzhieved ; tor Hope, Envy, 


Hate, 
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Hate, or ſome other Paſhon oft-ten- 
times draws them to {pcatk untruly : 
Quis innocens eſſe poreſt ſe accuſare ſuſft- 
cet 1 AC; 

3. The third and likeheflt Defence 
againſt Conſpiracy 15 the Princes own 
lnnocency ; tor never having mjured 
any Man, ir Cannot be thought there 
liveth any Subject lo lewd as wv ll endea- 
uor to hurt him : Fidelif/ima crſt oa a prin- 
cipts rpſtins innocentia. Plin. 

4. The laſt and beit Bulward to 
withitand the force of this Milchiet we 
call Deitiny ; which proceeding from 
the Fount:iin of Divine Prov dence, ma 
be truly called the Will oft God; mm 
whole only Yower 1t reliteth to protect 
and detend good Princes : Ile erit a la- 
tere tuo, C cuſtoatet pedem tunm ne Ccapta- 
ris. Salo. 

TFrealons are molt commonly enter- 
prized by coverous Perſons, who pre- 
terring private Protit betore Fame or Fi 
delity, do not tear to enter into any 1n- 
pious Action :, 'F'o this humor ambitious 
Men ditlemious, and all ſuch as be de- 
{irous of Innovation, are inclined : Palcr x 


loquentes tiaem in pectore prava ſlruentes, 
Hom. 10 
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To theſe Offenders no Puniſhment 
is equal to their impious Merit, can be 
deviſed, being Perſons odious as well to 
Friends as Foes : Proattores et1am 12 quos 
anteponunt, inviſi ſunt, Tac. 


CHAE.:- XI; 


Of Publick Hate and Contempt, with 
the Occafions and Means to redreſs 
and avoid it. 


Aving briefly touched the Virtues 
| 1 and Means whereby Princes are 
maintained in Authority and Honor, let 
ſomerhing be ſaid of the Cauſes from 
whence their Ruine doth proceed ; the 
chict whereot ſeemeth to be Hate and 
Contempt : Hate cometh of Fear, 
which the more Common 1t 1s, the 
more Dangerous : Nulla vis imperit tan- 
ta et, que premente metu poſſit eſſe diu- 
turna, Cic. 

The cauſes of Fear are Puniſhments, 
Impolitions and Rigor ; and tnerctore 
it 
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it behoveth a Prince not only to ſhun 
them 5 but to cichuw tiiole Acti- 
ons whereby he may reaſonable in- 
Cur their Sulp:iton . : Sent'as CHI ho- 
mines ut meruant ait 0aerint, 89m mi- 
nu opinione C& fama, atam certa alt;ua 
ratione Moversi, Cl. 

Yer Cuniſhment, Impolition and Cen- 
ſurc arc in all States necetlary, althouuh 
they ſhew and iccm tcrrible, and con- 
ſequently breed a cortain Delperation 
in Subjects, unleſs they be dilcreetiy 
and modeſtly uſed ; for extream and 
trequent Puniſhments taſte of Cruelty : 
great and many Impolts favor of Co. 
vetoulnets 5 Cenſurc of Manners when 
it exccedeth the quality ot Offences, 
doth feem Rivour 1m rhete matters 
therctore it betovith the trince to bc 
moderate and cautious, onichy in Ca» 
pital Puni{hmuur, which mvit be con- 
hned within tlic Hounds of Juluce:; Sz 
apua þ, incipem Parſons tran vilettiont 
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Wocum TOrLmentO aa call 10 andum Ventat. 
SCll. 

Let all Pundhments allo be {lowly 

executed: tor they that are haitily pu- 
niſhed do ſcem to have been willing- 
ly condemned ; neirher ought any Ca- 
pital Puniſhment- to be inflicted but 
only that whnch 15 prohtable to thc 
Commonwecale, and tor Example fake : 
Now tam ut tpſi pareant, quam ut altos 
-PULA0 Aterreani. SUN. 
In puniſhing alloa [pecil reſpect muſt 
be had, that nv ſhew of content or plca- 
furc be takcn thereon ; Forma rabier et 
ſamoutne C wulneribus 9auaere, SEN. 

Allo in Puniſhing, equality mult be 
oblerved, and the nature of the Puniſh- 
ment according, to the Cultom : Nec 
erſdem Fw alit plectantur, alit ne ap- 
pellentur quiaem. Cic. 

Bur in puniſhing publick Offences 
wherein a Mculttude have part, the 
FEXCCULION C171 to be otherwile, and 
25 j3t Were at an initant, -which may 
ply feem terrible, bur in eftect 15 not: 
Fr: 1405 $8 447; wil a / COT 1FH8 OA1HMH reprit- 
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Another means to flatishic a People 
oftended is to puniſh the Minitters 

Cruelty, and with thicir Blood ro 
waſh away thc common hatred. Pra- 
culares publict odtt wvictima. Plin. By 
this King David did appcale the Ge- 
beonttes. 

The next caule of Dilcontent cometh 
of Impolitions, under which word is 
comprehended all Levies ot Money, a 
matter nothing plealing to People, as 
that which they elteem equal to their 
OWN LIVES: Pecunia ama Co ſanous 
eit mortalibus. Piaur. | 

Firſt, ro remove Hate conceived of 
this cauſc, there 1s nothing better then 
publick Expoltulation of Necellity tor 
what Commonwealth or Kingdom can 
be without Tributes ? Nulla grits 2ep- 
tium fine armis, utc arma fine ſtipendus, 
Bec ſtiperia! a fine 1 ributis haveri Gieuns. 
Jar; 

The ſecond Remedy againit Hate for 
Impoulitions 15 to make moder ite Levies 
#nd rare. For as 1 :v2r174 the Emperor 
was wont tu fay, a Sheep ſhould be 
ſieeced not tlead : ors pints £22: 


elicit! [410 111608 | ac, 
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Thirdly, alſo to elchew the Offence 
of People, it behoveth the Prince to have 
a vigilant Eye on Intormers, Promo« 
ters, and ſuch hical Viniiters, whole 
Cruelty and covetous Proceedings do 
oft-tentimes occalion great Hatc ; ; but 
this milchict may be, though hardly, en- 
countred, either Þ! / chooſing honeſt Offi- 
Crs, Or (provins otherwile) not only 
to remain them but to uſe them as 
Spunges: Ext77:ends poit quam bibertnt. 
Syuet. 

In all Impolitions or Taxations, no 
Cruclty or Hewes ought to be uled, the 
ſecond caul: ro kindle Hate : and tO 
meet with that milchief, nothing 15s 
betrer than to proceed moderately, and 
without Extrenicy : Ne Boves ipſos, 
mMOX Agros, Poſe "EMO COYPOY 4 jeruitio ant 
pene tradanut. I1Ac. 

The tourth Remedy 1s the Princes 
own Pariimony, not giving ſo largely to 
private Perto; 15 as th: creby ro be torced 
ro take trom the Multitude: Dazne opes 
ron tam milta capienio, quam haad 
mult a perdenas , OH EY KOGFUT, Maxca:- 


WIS, 
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The laſt help againſt Hate is in Ta- 
xation to proceed equally, indifterent- 
ly, and without Favor or Relpctt ; 
and that the Aſſeſſors of Taxes may be 
elected of the meaner ſort of People : : 
Popul:ts maximam fidem rerum ſuarum 
ris on Tac. 

Touching Cenſure, which we num- 
bred amongit the cauſes whercot Hate 1s 
conceived, much needeth not to be 1po- 
ken, becauſe the fame 1s diſcontinucd, 
or rather utterly torgotten ; yet doth it 
{cem a thing necetlary, being a certain 
Obſervation and Controlement of ſuch 
evil Manners and Diſorders, as were not 
by Law corrigible ; theſe Othcers were 
ot the Romans called Maziſtri pugoris & 
moadeſtie. Livi. 

'To the Function of Cenſures the 
two things are anciently lubject Man- 
ncrs, and Excels; under Manncrs I com- 
prehend Wantonnels, Drunkennel>, Di- 
cing, Brawiing, Perjury, and all ſuch 
Lewdnels as Modeſty condemncth, 
Theſe Diſorders were ancicntly punfh- 
cd by the diſcretion of Cenfers in all 
Ages and Sexcs, to the end that Idicnels 
might be gencrally avoided. Unrverſs 


## 
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_ habeat negotia ſua, quibus a malo pub- 
{ico detineatur. Salult. 

Excels includeth Riotouſnelſs, expence 
of Money, Prodigal Houlc- keeping, 


Binquetting and Superfluity in Apparel, 


which things are the Mothers of many 
Miſchicts, "Ir alſo ſeemerh in {ome lort 
Yerilous to the Prince that the Subject 
{hould exceed either in Covetize or Con- 
ſuming : Nemo nimis excedat, five ami- 
corum covta, ſine opum. Arilt. | 

The Puniſhment inflicted upon theſe 
Sims i Ottenders, were cither [mi 
ny, or Pecuniary Puniſhments :Wexſo- 
ris -dician damnato nihil affert niſs ru- 
borem, "Tac. 

The firſt and chiefeſt means to re- 
move theſe Inconveniences,1s the Princes 
own Example, whoſe Lite being well 
cenſured, eaſily reduceth others to order. 
Vita prinicipts cenſura perpetua, Plin. 

Secondly, "Thole Diforders may be 
taken away without danger, 1t the 
Cenlures do proceed by degrees and 
lcalurcly ; tor the Nature of Man may 
not ſuddenly wy altered. Vitta que-+ 
dum tollit facilins princeps, { eorum ſit pas 
fiens. vol. 


Thcie 
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Theſe are the chicteſt Rules whereb 
to clciew Hate ; but impofhible it is for 
any Prince or Miniſter utterly to avoid 
it; tor being himlelt good, he incurreth 
he Orrence of all bad Folk, it he be Evil, 
Good Mcn will hate him; tlus Danger 
therctore Wile and Vertuous Princes 
have little regarded ; becauſe Hate may 
be gained as well by good as evil Doing 
Odra qui nimium timet, regnare neſeit. 
von. 

One other means to remove this Error, 
1s, to r:ward the good and well de- 
{erving Subjects; tor no Man can think 
him Cruel, that tor love to Vertue uſeth 
Auiterity ; which will appear, when he 
beitowetl' Buuntitully on the Good : 
Premio &F pena Reſpublica continetur, 
Solon. 

The other Vice which indangeretl 
tine State of Princes, we call Contempt, 
being a certain baſe and vile Conceit, 
which cntereth into the Sub;cewts, Stran- 
goers or Servants, of the Prince and his 
Proccedings ; tor the Authority of a 
King may be relembied to tne Powers 
ot Mans Mind, whereunto the Hands, 
the Feet, the Eyes, do by content obcy : 

I* V'ires 
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[ires tmperit 12 conſenſu obedtentium ſunt. 
Liv1. 

The Cauſcs of Contempt do proceed 
chiefly trom the Form ot Government, 
Fortune, or the Prince's Manners ; the 
Form oft Government becometh Con- 
remptible, when the Prince, deliring to 
be thought Mercitul, ruleth rather Pitt- 
tully than Jultly; ; W hich manner of Pro- 
 ceeding taketh away all Reverence in 
the People, and-in heu thereof, catereth 
Liberty, or at leaſt a certain Boldnels to 
ottend: Facult as faciendi quod eutlibet 
viſum, non poteſt comprimere ingenitam 
ſngults hominibus pravitatem. Tac. 

Alſo to be Mutable, Irrefolute, Light 
and Inconfidcrate 1n beſtowing the Ho- 
nors and Otkces ot State, maketh the 
Prince Contemptible : Qu: preſent ibus 
fruitur, nec in longins conſultat, Arilt. 

But it Contemnyt be cauſed by For- 
tune, 6r45 may be {aid more reaſonably, 
by Deſtiny, and that thoſe Friends do 
ful, who ouzht in Duty to-defend the 
Prince and his Author; ty, then 15 there 
{inall hope ro elchew Contempt : Fato 
obnoxia Virins, Plat. 
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The Prince's Manners do breed Con- 
tempt, when he yicldeth his Atcctions 
to Senſuality and Sloth, or it he incur the 
Suſpition of Simplicity,Cowardile,or any 
fuch Vice, unworthy the Dign:ty he 
bearcth : Common Pcople do foinetmes 
allo diſciteem the Prince tor external and 
light cauſes,as Detormuty ot Perlun,Sick- 
neſs or ſuch like : Mos walzz eff, fortuita 
C externa ad calpam trahere, ac: 


CHF. 


of Diſſrtence and Difjimalation in 
the Management of State Affairs, 


A Lbeit routdnels and plain deals 
be moſt worthy FPraije, Catchy 11 
private Perſons ; yet becauſe all Men in 
their Actions do not {0 proceet,, :t Þe- 
hoveth Wile Men and Princes, above 
others, at occalions to Sembic aud Dit- 
iembic; for as in all Actions a Ll rince 
ought to be Slow and Adviled; 1o in 
Conſent and Believing, Haite and Fact 
F- Itty 


FE 
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ty i5 MOolt dangerous ; and though Cre- 
wit be 1 ther an Error than a Fault, 
vet tor Pearices It 15 both Untit and Pe- 
rilous. Wherctore it 1umporteth them te 
bc delended with this Caution, Vihil cre- 
dendo, atque oma cavenag Cic. 
Notwithitanding he Mmuit not ſhew 
lumlclt Dittident or Dittruſttul utterly ; 
but a> 1 wilh he ſhould not over-thg ghtly 
believe all Men, fo ought he nor for 
{inall caulcs citrult every Man : Mualtz 
{allere docuerunt, aum timent falli. Sci. 
D:iunutation 15 as it were begotten 
by D:thdcnce, a Quality nPrinces ot ſo 
CCA ":xuhir 1% moved the E MPCrOr 
1 iber:ts to lay, Nefcit regnare, qut neſceit 


The Necedity of D:fimulation is 
clhictly ro be uſed with Strangers and 
[avmics ; it allo theweth a certain Diſ- 
Crecmen in Magittrates, ſometimes to dil- 
ule with Fr.ends when no Orence doth 
thereof t LOW: Dot non ſunt aolt, alli 


15 kind of Cratc, albeit in every 

' mA mY . - 
V14135 Cakocie not Ora ailabic, -15 never- 
thuiitz tolcrable, and tor Princes and 
Naz.itrates (the lame. being ile to 
? 1 
» JOU 
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_ 
: 


good ends) very nerullary. But th 
Cunnings wluch arc contrary to Vert, 
ought not of Honelt Men to be _ ' 
neither dare I commend {ay 1110 ain 
Corruption, though they be often aſd 
in Court, and arc of ſome Lear Ned Wrt- 
ters allowed : Decrpere pro ;moribirs tems 
porum, pruaentta eff, Plin, 

By great Subtilty and Fraucs, con- 
trary to Vertue and Picty, I mcan Per- 
jury and Injultice, which th ough all 
Men in Words dcteit, yer 111 Decds arc 
uled of many, peri ading themſelves, 
by Cavillations and Soptulticat t10NsS, tO 
excule the Impiety of their Falſe O: pls: 
15 it 15 written of Ly/andrr, Purros ralrs, 
wiros jurajnents Uronmmvenne lobat Ply 
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E-33 A: FRA. 
Of War Defenſive and Invaſioe ; 


with. Inſtructions touching Laws 


of Arms, Soldiers and. Military 


Diſet, 'vline, 


2 'oy: ilitary 15 of all other Qua» 
li Li {00 A 


pane Ie tor Princes , 
or Wit! 10ut it they cannot be detenced ; 

C0 of Men only {ujnicerth not, unleſs 
tlic lame be governcd by Council, and 
Martial Witdom: Duo ſunt quibus reſp. 
ferwatur;, tn hojtes [oriitado, C& dom con- 
SALA. IE. 

Military knowledge concerneth War, 
and e/cry War 1s either Forreign or 
Domeltical. 'Couchi ng Forreign, itmuſt 
be cuntidered when it mult be begun, 
how to Cont:nuc it, and when to be 
ended; to br; 2n W ar, a Prince 1s to 


e heed rhar rhe Caule be Jult, and the 


n nterpr if; adviledly entred into: Sur 

eim & bellt tic RFPS 1, Jejteque OA WORE 
"mminias ac for! iter perere deves, Lavi. 

| The 
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The Laws of Arms are in all Com- 
mon-weales to be duly obſerved ; tor to | 
enter Fight raſhly and withour reſpect | 
to Reaſon, were Beaitly ; allo to Kill or | 
Slay would work no better Ettect, than i 
that all Nations ſhould w ithout Mercy | 
Murder one another : Barbaro r2tu cvs 
dem cane, & [anguinem ſanzuine exblare, 
"Sal. 

No War therefore 1s to be made, but 
ſuch as is Juſt; and in every Jult War 
theſe three things are to be | voked inro | 

(viz.) That the Author be of *Authoritz ; 
That the Caulc be Good, and the Ed 
Juſt ; tor inall States, the Prince, or they 
in whom the Sovereiguty reltctin,a rc th 
Juit Authors of War; others have no 
luch Authority : Sz quis privat inn fine pii- 
blico ſeito, pacem belumwy fee cerit, capita! 
eſto. Plat 

Wars are of two ſortt ; Detenſ; Ve and 
Ottenſive; the one to Reliit, the orher ito 
Invade; againtt Delence nothing can be 
141d, becaulc it 1 C VN; cural, and Necelſa rv. 
E/t non 1010 J: {um ſea e114: ne (JT art.1118 
CP UEWUIS 11 tr dofeualt; = 7” 

Defenſe W 115 of wo forts z& her ti) 
detend thine own, or thy F icnds; 1UT il 

- '5 
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15 reaſon that every one ſhould keep fe- 
curely that which to him appertaineth ; 
and therewith allo by Arms wodetend the 
Liberty of Country, Parents and Friends : 
Nullim bellum a cir itate ſuſcipitur nift aut 
pro frac ausz pro {al ute, Cic. 

'Thelike reaton Icadeth us to aflitt and 
protec Friends ; tor the common Obl:i- 
gation of Humane Sovicty doth fo re- 
quire: ut enim non obſiftit (i pot eft, 11t- 
narte, 1. Irs if in vVitlo, Guam f par entes 
aut patriam, aut [0-105 deſerat. Cic. 

Invaſion is allo jult and allowable, 
but nut ever; tor wholo hath been 
robe, or ipoiled of his Lands or Goods, 

may law fully {eek Repolletiion by Force ; 
yet io as beiore any Force be uſed, he 


{ir{t civilly feel; Re{tirution, ER 1 1 


Juitice be te mcd, ay iS this ulc of Ar ms 


TIC Cliar "$5 [ujt 1HH be [lum quibms neceſſ. {- 

$-: * o ' C F, 
rim; © pla arma Uvus nulla niſt {12 
ar immu reling, uttur ſpe, Lav. 


Likewiſe Invation 1s lawiul againtt 
Barbarians, whoſe Reiigion and Im- 


' Ef - 
pPICTY OUPINC TO 2 avhorred , C111 ety it 


they be Fotent and apt to citend ; tor 
TH Calulc of Tech War 15 Compulizon 
and Sunnroilion of ifvils Cars licentra 


t't | 
Tiil "{[ + 
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iniquitatis eripitur, utiliter Vincitar. 
Augutit, 

Finally, To conclude this matter of In- 
valion, I ſay, That no Revenge,no delire 
ot Honor or Empire, are any Jawtul 
Cauſes oft War ; but tie intent thereot 
ought to be directed only to Detence and 
Security : For Wile Mcn do take Arms 
to win Peace, and in hope ot Reſt they 
endurc Travel: Ita bellazs fuſcipratur ut 
athil alind quam pax queſita viacatur Cic, 

Having taid ſomewhat againit unjult 
War, let us [pcak of Temerity and unaG- 
viled War,an Enterprite worthy diſcom- 
mendation : Ommnes bellum ſrmint facile, 
aperrime "often; nec int juſac m poteſtate 
initium C > fins eft. Sal. 

Aw + rince thcretore ought neither 
to undertake any unlawtul hin al:on, nor 
without ſober and mature Deliberation 
enter into any War, as he that 1s un- 
willing to ottend,yer ot Conrage enough 
todetund : Nec provoces bellum, nic tinme- 
as, Pin. 

To make War tlirce things are re- 
qured, Monev, Men and Arms; and to 
maintain a W ar, Provitionand Counctl, 
are nccedtul: Fherctore a wite Prince, 

bcture 


p 
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betore he begins a War, doth carefully 
conſider what Forces and charge there- 
unto belongeth : Diu apparandsm eſt bel- 
lum, ut vincas melizs, Pub. 

Above all other Proviſions, care mult 
be had, that Bread be not wanting; tor 
without it neither Victory nor Lite can 
be looked tor : Qu: frumentam neceſſart- 
WM THE COMMEATUMM 107 Pr eparal, UVIHNCIEUNY 
ſine ferro, Vegetus. 

Laitly, It behoveth a Prince always to 
have Arms 1n readinels, I mean, Harneſs, 
Horles, Weapons, Artillery, Engines , 
Powder; and every other thing necetſary 
either tor Service on Horle or Foot : We 


may add hereunto Ships,and Shipping ot 


all forts, with every Furniture ot Ottence 
or Detcnce; tor theſe Preparations make 
a Prince tormidable, becauſe no Man 
dare do or attempt Injury to that King 
or People, where Preparation 15 ever 


. ready to revenge: Luz deftderat pacem, 


preparat bellum. Call. 

By Mcn we mcan a Multitude of Sub- 
jects armed, trained to defend or offend : 
Theſe arc ot two ſorts, Captains and Sol- 
diers; and Soldicrs are either Footmen 
or Horſe-men ; the one of great uſe inthe 


Cham- 
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Champion, the other in Mountainous 
places; alſo for detence or atlaulr of 
Towns cr Grounds fortitied molt ne- 
ccllary, and conlequently meet for Ser- 
vice in all places, which moved Tactt 
to lay, Omne in pedite robur, Tac. 

For ſudden Service, Horles do fcem 
molt meet, and the Execution of any En- 
terprile is by them molt ſpecdity per- 
formed : Nevertheleſs the Actions of 
Foot-men do ſecm molt certainly exc- 
cuted, chiefly 1t they be well armed, and 
Skiltully lead ; tor ſo Experience hath 
of late time proved ; betides, that they 
are of leſs Expence and of greater nunm- 
ber : In univerſum limantt plus inpeatte 
robur. "ac. 

Having thus proved, that both Horſe 
ind Foot be necell ary, {ct us remember, 
that unleſs they be IerVICeaDIE, great 
Numbers are to ſmall purpoſe : Marnibr 
Op tes eſt bello, now multis yominibus, 11v1, 

To make Soldiers lerviceable, conltiit- 
eth in good Choice and goud i Dilcipline ; 
the one at this day little ; regarded : 
Emunt militem, won legurit, Livi. 

Soldiers ought to be elected our of the 
mo!t honule and able Number of Budics, 


and 
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and cvery Comyany compoled of Men 
known one to tlic other; tor thereby they 
are made the more Conhdent: But hereot 
is {mall heed raken, for commonly they 
arc Purgamenta $2 hes ſuarum. Curt 
Touching Diſcipline, it ſeemerh that 
thercot the "exten; il Form, and not the 
certain Subitance, 1s obſerved : For as in 
former Ages Soldiers endeavored to be 
V ertuous and Modelt,lo now they rather 
ſtudy to excel in Riot than in Martial 
Knowledge: E xercit us lingua  q147! 147 


promptior, predator eſt ſoctis, & ipſa preds 


hoſt am. val. 
For as much as Soldiers are made good 


by Election and Choice, 1t lceemeth that 


' the Foundation and Gronnd of Service 


conliſteth in the Diſcretion and Judg- 
ment-ot thoie that have Authority to 
make Election ; yet will we add, that 
they mutt be choſen of Natural Suhjects, 
tor Strangers are Covetous, and conſe. 
que! nity Corruptible; they arc alſo Mu- 
tinous and Cowardly : Their Cuitom 
likewiſe is to Rob, Burn and Spoil both 
Eriends and Foes, and to conlume the 
Princes Treaſure: Offa viaes regum 74- 
cuis exſulta medullts, Juven. 

But 
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But the Native Soldier 1s Faithful and 
Obcdicnt,Reſolute in Fight, Loving to his 
Countr\,and Loyal to Ins Priz We: Gentes 
que [3 b rectus ſa nt , pro Des colunt. wary: 

Native Soldiers are of two forts, (v1- 
They that be in cuntinual Pay, and hos 
that arc trained ready to (crve, but do 
notwithitanding 1ttend their own Pri- 
vate Atfairs, until thcy be called : The 
firlt arc tor all Princes necellary : 1z pace 
decus, in bello preſiazum. Lac. 

Ot thus fort no great number ought to 
be, as well to eſchew Dilordar z 45 alle 70 
lave Expences. I he lecond kind of Foot 
Soldicrs are to be icvicd in Villages, as 
Pcople more paticnt of Pains, and] tit for 
the Wars; yet lo judid ioully Uiipoled as 
the Cit Lens: Oato pr £10717 11H > RON Cl" 
praine mut ationis, | ac. 

Touciing the number of thiete extre- 
ordinary Soles, Tl1:2t my {t be reicrred 
to Dilcretion: Bell parare, ſian! & 
EY A110 parcei E's 

To conclude, I lay theic numbers of 
ordinary and extraordinary Foot Gule 
to be according to the number of the 
Pcopic, not inferung any Gentiemen ; tor 


SCIYFICC On Horke-back 1s to t 
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proper : Al.zs ruſt icts nox tribuo; in nobi- 
litatem Cf 11 dtvites hec a pauperibus Onerd 
tnclizes. LVL. 

The molt certain Notes whereb 
conce:ve the Diſpolition of Men tit to 
become Soldiers, are thele Five, "The 
Country where they are Born, their Age, 
Proportion of Body , their Quality ot 
Mind, and their Faculty. Touching, 

Firit, Their Country, 1t 15 a thing ap- 
parently proved, that Mountainous Re- 
J1ONS, Or Barren places, and Northern 
Habitations, do breed Wits well dil- 
poſed to the War : Locorum aſperit as ho» 
minnm quonue 112e4i4 durat. Curt. 

Sccondly, 'The Age molt apt tor the 
War,was anciently obſerved to be about 
eighticen Years, and ſo the Romazxs uled: 
Facilins eff ad wirtutem infiru're novos 
milttes, quem revecare preteritos, V eget. 

thirdly, The Stature of a Soldier OPEN 
to be obier $4 Alarizes liked beit t 
longeit Bodic>; Pyrrhes preterred Tom 
and well proportioned Men ; but Yege- 


tres in his CHoice,r ather elteem Serength 
f 4 


el 140 8! SLA ture Vit FIT E/t j 0 Cs anilites 
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Fourthly, The Mind or Spirit of a 
Soldicr ought to be conſidered, tor that 
Mind which 1s quick, nimble, bold and 
conhdent, ſecmeth apt tor War: He is | 
alſo of good Hope, that loveth Honor | 
more than Eaſe or Profit : In brict, 5 
qui nihil metuit niſi turpem famam. Sal. | 
Laitly, It is to be marked in what 
Art or Faculty a Man hath been bred ; 
tor it may be preſumed that Fiſhers, 
i-owlers, Cooks, and others trained up 
in Efteminate Arts, arc untit for Martial ; 
Endeavor :. And as theſe Men were, in | 
reſpect of their Trade, thought unmeet, 
ſo in old time, Slaves and Maittcrlets- 
Men were repulſed from Arms, as Per- 
fons Infamous : Sed nunc tales focrtantur 
arms quales Domint habere faſtiatunt. 
Veget. 
How Soldicrs ought to be choſen,theſe 
tew words we have ſpoken, may luthce. 
; Let us therefore fay ſomewhat ot Dit- 
; | Cipline. Choice hndeth our Soldiers , 
- | but Diſcipline doth make and continue 
1 | them hit for Service: Paucos w1r0s fortes 
s watura procreat, bona inſtitutione plures | 
' readat induſtria. Veget. 


Difci- 


—— 
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Diſcipline 15a certain ſeverc 

Diſcipline, Confirmation of Soldicrs in 

their Valor and Vertue, and 
is performed by tour means, Exercilc, 
Order, Compultion and Example. The 
two hit appertain to Valor, the third 
ro Vertuec, the lait to buth : Bur of Ex- 
ercile, lirit, I fay, '1hata Soldier being 
cholcn ought to be informed in Arms, 
and uſcd in Exercile and Action ; the 
word exerc/t1um importcth nothing elle : 
Exercitus dicitur , quod melins fit exerci- 
tando NVNarro. 

Order conliiteth in dividing, diſpo- 
ſing, and placing of Men aptly on all 
Occalions to be commanded, as the 
Leaders ſhall dircet : 'I his matter rec. 
ouireth a large Diſcourle, and theretore 
| refer it to $kiltul Captains and Whri- 
e&rs, as Polybrzes, Vegetins, Deia Nonne, 
and others. 

Lompulion and Correction, is that 
which bridleth and governeth the Mian- 
ners of Soldiers; tor no Order can be 
oblerved amongtt them, unlcls they be 
Continent, Modcit and Abitinent ; tor 
Continency 15 ciuetty to bc {hc wal | 


ther Diet, and moderate Delires: De- 
Oar At 
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oenerat a robore ac virtute miles aſſu2tu- 
dine voluptatum. 1Aac. LR 

The Modeſty ot a Soldier 15 per- 
ceived by his W ords, Apparel and Acti- 
ens: For to be a Vaunter, or Vun- 
glorious Boaſter, 1s far unfit in [um that 
proteſieth Honor or Arms, 1ceing true 
Vertuc is ſilent : Vire mulitie nati, factis 
Maent, ad verborum lirouzque certarmiyna, 
rnaes, Tac. 

The Apparel of a Soldier ſheweth 
Modeity, it therein he do not excectd ; 
for albcit it fitteth well the Profeſhon ot 
Arms, to be well armed and decently 
apparelled ; yet aii Supertluity lavoreth 
oft Ignorance or Vanity : Horriaun: il;- 
TOM eſe aecet, HOW caelatunm AHY 0 AX 10470 Jie 


fed ferro. Livi. 


T1 


Abſtinence 1s allo tic tor all Souldiers; 
for thereby gr , thicy retraun trom 
Violence and Inlolency ; "” tat RulC 
allo they are intormed to goyecin thum- 
ſelves civill y 11 the Countty VV phiocs cy 
ierve, and likewiſe in their Lod MCs 
Never tal! Ng any SHITTY rom th ICN:viIcr, 
nor committin: any (tras V tcat 

£11994 PYOVIRCLA! thus j: Ee wy”... nec 1[ole(e 
Cat WUliHWS qui fe ſenſtr arimation, 
G The 
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t maric of Dilcipline Wc called 
 Uunucr winch word 15 Com» 
1cnded Reward and Punithment : 

C1 are rewarded wlienlocver they 
Or any excellent or ſingular 
fonur or Riches: And tor 
il, ENCY Have ther due when they 
ie the Punilnment thereunto belong- 


) - . ; - 4 — - [ wt / | jy 
wo VNereflariomn eft acrins ulle dinicet, 


| bs 4 4 * . j 
163} aa Ope 5 © O/”RIFA.CS OY AO mtlitie 
mn ' 
- 141perators judiciun confuevit evehere, 
? 1 —— 1 ” *\ 7 TSS , ! 
Lixewtilc as Gold and Glory belonveth 
004 and well delerving Soldiers ; 10 
Pun:iiimcent 15 due to thoſe that by 


T rob adtils = a> mY - 
- 1110U$ and Cowardil, Tor nAOVLINSG 


v2» 

GIdetir Soldiers in Obcdicnce ſo much 

the Severity of Diſciphne: Azzres 

neratorum pott tam hoſtein imetuere 
b TS » v C. 
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Of Generals and Commanders, and 
their requiſite Abilities in Mar- 
tial Enterpriſes and [xpeditions, 


CY Soldiers Ict this little ſuffice, we 
_ F will now ſpeak of what Qualit! 


Chi C, | | caders ouzht to bo i 
FIC AD AN LACAUTS UUDLITTIODY, ID 
UPUL them Ugpendacth THC Wella 

. [| ' © - ; 1 | - / z 
- Wihvic Armies : MzUitaris turva (1126 auce, 
COrPHUs ſine [hiritu. Curt. 

A Chict or General in War, 15 crthc: 
PX - 0 Se | ll Rican ant | L - , 
of 6 own Authority Chiet.or a Genera | 
4 X R— " *1 "_ * 4 . 8 % » $%% : 
that commatnidcth in the Name of an 
ther. Ot the firlt fort are Emmero: 
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citlar Part or Province, then may thi 
ſame be pertormed by a Licutenant ; 
but it the whole Fortune of a Prince 
do t! I1CTEUPOnN depend , then 15 he to 
Command 1a his own Perſon and nor 
orherwile ; Dabriis belloram exemplis ſarn- 
me verum © tmperis ſexpſum reſervat. 
Tac. 

Ir therctore 1mporteth the Prince 
{ometimes by his own Preſence, fome- 
am by his Deputation to perform 
that Othce ; - but however occaſion {hall 

£quire, it ever behoveth that one only 
C ommander ought to be, (tor Plur: ality 
Ot Clucttains doth rarcly or never wor k 

ny good ttect) yet w 71th this Caution 
tat he be of F XPCrience , and Wile: 
In bellica prafectura major aſp'i us ha- 
bend ars peritte quam virtitis aut morum. 
YL ond 


Phe Qu2lities required in a Chieftain 
arc tice, Skill, Vertuc, Providence, Au- 
tnority and Fortune : By Skill we mean 
1c lhould be of great Knowledge, and 
long Experience, or to make a fſufh- 
C117 Captain; the Intormation of others, 

115 0wn reading 1s not enough : Cue 

Act H1S,94 CHYA exploanal, 
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QUAN 5 urzendo trahenaove belly modi, 
Cic. 

Military Vertue is a certain Vigor or 
Force both of Body and Mind to cxcrcitc 
Soldiers as well in tained War as to.l1;;hr 
with the Enemy ; and ſummarily a C: _" - 
tain ought to be Laborioſus 1u Ren0:1o, 
fortis in pertculo, induſtrins in avendo, 
celeris 1 conficiendo. Cic. 

Next to Vertue we placed Providence 
as necellary in great Captains ; tor being 
of ſuch Wiſdom, th cy will not hazard 
nor commit more to Fortune than nc 
celſity {hall inforce ; yet truc it is, Fools 
and vulgar Folks, that commend or d1\- 
commend Actions according to Succels, 
were wont to ſay, Curtatio fervils, [t 1- 
tim exequt, Regium eſt, But advited and 
provident Captains do think, 7 emerir as 
preterquam quod ſtulta, eft ttiam infelix, 
Livi. 

Albeit Providence be the belt me; 11 0 
good Speed, yet lume Captains of tha 
Quality and 1n Skill excelhng, have been 
0 their Actions unlucky, a then OLHCYS 
ot leſs Surticiene\ l ave marvello ully pre- 
varied ; we may theretore reafonabiy lay 
with Cc. Quod oltin Max's, 255 

G 3 Jct- 
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Scipiont, Mario FF ceteris magnis Impe- 
ratortbus non ſolum propter wirtutem, ſed 
etram propter fortunam ſapies 1mperia 
mandata, atyue exercitus ejſe commiſſos. 
Cic. | 
Laſtly, We wiſhed Authority eo be in 
Chictrains, for it greatly importeth what 
Opinion or Conceitt the Enemy hath of 
{uch a Governor, and likewile how 
much his Friends and Contcderates do 
cltcem lim; but the chief and only 
mens to maintain Authority, 1s Auſte- 


tares legibus viiaicet, nulls errantium cre- 
an! nr iouolcere, Veget. 

Allo Experience hath proved, that ſuch 
Clhiciains as were attable and kind to 
their Soldiers, were much loved, yet d1d 
they incura Contempt ; but on the other 
{ide thult rharcommanded ſeverely and 
terribly, alchough they gained no good 
Will, yct were they ever obeyed : Dux 
fawalis Ht. tttis 17 IN PP. 


CHAP. 


_— — — 
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CH AE: SAME | 

Of Councils in War, and Direions 

Tatlich and Stratagematick, with | 

| Advice how to make an honorable 
Peace. 


F Se Men tourd and framed fr for 
the War, to {mall or no Tr To 5 C 
{aall thy [crve, unich they be jmmriov ed 
by Wiſdom or good Council ; Mo mi 
nus et Impera. wil s conſii? 0 084% VI FO [1 
cere. Lace J 
Council in War 150of tivo jforts, d : 
Council anc Indirect - tlic hrit {ns 
plain and orderly courle jor proc 
aStolay hold on occaiion; ioras in ; 
other Humane Actions occalion 
QIC yo Force: , Occalts {13 br lo fc let 43. 


_ 
- 
_ 


p i 
jut, are quam vViriis. NN EET. 
AS Occaltions p relcnted are means « 
| | ! : 
good Succcls, ſt) p22 NC WOUKRCETN = 
t- eas inthe Wars, theretorc it behoverh 
a Captain to be Conttiair, and not ancto 


believe the vain Rumors and Reports 0 
Men: DAMate tinperatur, cum 7e2ut Vulyt 
ences ſuns,” Sen. 

(GT ( Cn '- 
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Confhdence 1s allo to be eſchewed, for 
no Man is ſooner ſurpriſed; than he who | 
teareth leaſt; allo Contempt of the Ene- . | 
my hath been occation of g great Diſcom- 
fitures, cherefore as a Captain ought not 
to tear, ſo ſhould he not contemn his 
Enemy: Numia fiducta ſemper obnoxta. 
Amyl. | 

As Security,and overmuch Eſtimation 
ot our own Vertue or Valor is hurtful, fo 
dorlt it import every good Captain to be 
well informed,nor only of I1sOown Forces 
but allo ot: it Strength the Enemy 1s; 
IiKewiic 1t A's 1oveth him to know the 
SiTuation of the Country,and the Quality | 
of rhe Peoply, with every other Circum- 
ſtaricc. orcover, the Generals Honor 
opAcity cught to be known, with 
' tcCondition and Nature of the E .nemy : 

linpetis acres crnttatione langueſcunt, aut 

a, pi rfdram mutantur. Tac. 

Temerity in War 1s allo dangerous, 
Iur-wile Captains were wont-not to En- 
terpriſe any thing without Deliberation 
ay 700d Opportunity, unlcls they were 
 ercunto by Nec fſiry mtorced : [z re- 
us aſperes 3 teaut [þe, fortiſſiina quaque 

£9 faltatutt! [ta T2; RE LSVE 
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Some wiſe Men, not Superſtitioutly 
bur Diſcreetly, do think prodigious Signs 
from Heaven, or on Earth, are not to be 


neglected, neither are Dreams 1n time of 


War to be contemned : Nam amat be- 
nignit as numinis, ſeu quod merentur homi- 
nes, ſeu quod tanoitur eorum affect ione, his 
quogue rationibus prodere que impendent. 
Ami. 

A wiſe Captain will allo wait Oppor- 
tunities, and ſpy out fit times when the 
Enemy 1s wearied, or prerending, tear, 
draw him into danger; which Advan- 
tages,with many other are gained « _ 
by oblerving of time : £24 ſt 172 occaſios 
momento, cums pretert zolih opport umn as, 
T9" 0% paulum fueris, nequicnuam a 
omiſſam querare. Livi. 

N ext Ts Obicrvation of T inc, the 
Place 1s to be well conf! —_— wiwctlice 
it be for thine Advantave or thing Eac- 
mies : Amplins proc 4, ſt 4 locus [.epe quan 
wuirtus. \ eget. 

Fhirdly, lt importcih mucti, har Mien 
be well ordered, trainee, anc] ULS [rod 
tor the Fight ; for TC Want or Arc i 
cauſc ot many nas NA TEsS, Nga many 
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on Horſe-back or Foot, doth ſeem to the 
t RF very Terrible; lizewiſea {ſudden 
Shout or Conccit hath amazcd a whole 
Army : Multtes vanis C& inanibus, mazis 
GHArH "oſtis formtaims C Alt is MOTVENTUT, 
Curt. 

Fourthily, It were to good purpolc, 
tiatin ordering of Men for Fighr, Sul- 
d:crs of one Country or Nations, thould 
be ranged together, and above all, to 
iorcice that the lealt lols ot Blood be 
among tl 1c Natural Subjects, and 1o han- 

gt upon Strangers and Mercenarics : 
lnoens wictorie drcus, citra aomeſticum 
lazguinen befanti. Tac. 

tlic Gencrals own Courageand lively 
Dilpolitio! | £0 (oh wall greatly animate 
the Mulritude of Soldiers, as a Contrary 
C0uonunce of Appearance of Fear, wall 
exceudinly Amaze and Daunt : Veceſſe 
tad fog 1:1 parats fint, qui aucem ſunm 
(entin;it c"(perare. VN cgct. 

jr were allo lor thy great Advan- 
| 1zt the Forces ſhould be ordered 
ter tie bilit, betore the Encimy be pre- 


dic tie Matter, that the chict Slaughter 
[1 


Firit, 
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Firſt, For that thou mailt the better 
perform, what thou thinkelt fit to be 
done. 

Secondly, "That thereby thine own 
Forces will chereot receive greatCourage, 
being readielt to allail the Enemy and" to 
begin the Fight : Plus anzm: eft tnferents 
periculun:, quam propulſ anti. Livi. 

Attcr V ICLOrY It 15 not the belt Þ olicy 
to exccute the Encmics with extream 
Cruelty, but proceed Moderatciy, for it 
ſhall ſuffice the Victor y 15 thine: Clarſts 
ex deſperatione creſcit auaacia, CF cum (pct 
nthil eſt, ſumit arma fermidao. V eget. 

Laitly,l would adviſc that the General 
ſhould be wary in his Actions, and in 
every Enterprite ro frultrate the Soldicrs 
from Spoils and Pillage: S 5.96 ahh Uin- 
centibus pravum inter ipſos cert ai1en,onfjo 
hoſte [poli z conjec, anaa. | ac. 

Ot direct Councils, It rlize we: have 
ſaid fuftice. We will now tpeak of Coun- 


cils Indircct, OT ated by the 
Greek Word, Srratage;25 Or Sebtule Pr a- 
tices; W hich manner of qr. 

7 ang In times P. Lit, Of divers Gre 
Writers conde!: nned * 'Far 19:20 02 Ke 
at e c/anculum well orcidere bof8em fur. 
N Ot 
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Notwithitanding the Opinion of this, 
and divers other Writers worthy Credit, 
it ſcemerh reaſonable,and 1n Piety allow- 
ablc,that Stratagems and Subtilties may 
be uled in the War, yet with ſuch Cau- , 
tion, as the ſame may ſtand with Fidelity c 
and Honor ; tor Fraud bcing uſed, con- } 
trary to Contracts and Agreements made | 
with the Enemy, is mere Treachery : j 
As to Loyſon him or her, a Murtherer to 


kill him, were plain Impicty : Federa- A 
tum injuſte fallere, impium. Lavi, rl 
Allo out 'of the War covertly to kill I 
1 particular Enemy by fecret Aſlault q 
or Practice, 1s not warrantable, cither _ 
by Faith or Honor; yet to ule all Cratt, 
Cunning and Subtilty-in open War, is al 
both allowable and praiſable; and lo is I 
tought by Chriſtian Writers : Cum ju- _ 
ffum bllum ſaſcipitur, ut aperte pugnet io 
quis aut ex tnſiatts, athil ad juſtitiam in- lik 
F eri{f. A 22.60 Z th 
1c tame 15 allo approved by divers D; 
\1:075 of good Credit : Confice rue dolo 
fer 7019 COMEFRNES eſe. The lame 15 allo WW 
ey hy Nemnophojr, Reipſa nihil utilius wh 
£14 UENO Hy. « ; gre 
En 
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Thus having briefly rouched what 
Counlcls are required in War,let us con- 
fider how Victory is to be uled, for the 
end of every good War is Peace; to the 
enjoying whereof, three thinzs are re- 
quired, Warineſs, Mercy and Modelty ; 
becaule over-great Confidence may hap- 
pily impeach the end of good Succeſs : 
Res ſecunde neglicentiam creant, Livi. 

I alſo wiſh the Victor y to be handled 
Mercifully, becaule all Conqueſts are in 
theirown Nature cruel enough: And the 
Ire of Inſolent Soldiers, forces the Con- 
quered to become Deſperate : Grav//fy4ze 
morſus irritate neceſſitatis, Curt. 

To proceed Modeltly,is allo an _ 
able Quality in him that conquereth ; t 
in proſperous Fortunes, Men do hard, y 
refrain covetous and proud Doings; vez, 
lome good and great Captains have in 
like calcs forgotten what 1d belt bBeco 
them : [ns rebms ſecundis enam hap 
Duces inſoleſcunt. "Tac. 

After Victory tollowerh Peace : For it 
War did ever continuc, no State or GC- 
vernment could ſtand : 'Theretore how 
great,or how long loever the War be,ti:c 


end mult be Veace; the name whercot 
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is not only Sweet, but alſo Comtortable : 

Pax una triumphis innumerts pottor, 
Peace is not only good and profit- 

able ro him that 1s Victorious, but alſo 


to thole that are victored: Pacem re- 
duct welle vittort, expeatt, victo neceſſe eſt. 
'Fac. F 
Neverthelci> until good and honorable I 
Peace be oitered, Arms may uot be laid 
alide: Whercin I with Tally's Advice t 
ro be tollowcdl ; Bellum pgerendum eft , [t it 
bellum omi;temits, pace nunguam fruemur. T 
vt. N 
in Treaty of Peace, two things mult Y 
.. be contidercd : Firit, "That the Condi- H 
"tions be Honorable. 'TI'o condeicend to t] 
any Baſe Conditions, 15 unto a Princely tl 
Viind not only great Indignity, but alfo IN 
intolerable : Cuzz drignttate potrus caden- tt, 
tum, ana cum guomina ſ erviendum. 
Put. m 
it alſo imyorteth, the Peacc ſhould Vi 
be timple, true and unleigned ; tor all ad 
cioncd and dwombling Amity 15 to be rio 
doubred : Pace [uſps tutivs eff bellum Se 
*Aithrid, ma 
The fitteft Seaſon 19 frrak of Peace, in 
5 either wien the War beginner::, or be 
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during the time that the Encmics be of 
equal Force ; tor it the War continueth, 
it mult bchove the Weaker to vicld to 
Neceſlity : Not unhke the Ship-matter, 
who toſave himfſelt doth cait the greareit 
part of his Loading into the "Bo Ne- 
ceſſatatt pare, quam ne ail qu1aem {1 vperant. 
Lav1. 

Finally, Having generoutly defended 
thy lelt,and per formed all thing! 3 required 
In a magnanimous Captain, and fin ling 
nevertheleſs thy Force in{uthcient,it can- 
not be diſhonorable ro accept Veacc. 
Wheretore laying aſide Harred and 
Hope, which are but w eak Supnortcrs, 
thou mailt recommend thee and thine to 
the approved Diſcretion of an l:o0norable 
Enemy : Vittores ſe: unde res It 3: (cr. 
tlonem ex 17a Vertuit., Livl. 

Now tor as much as every Pcace'pro- 
miſeth Reſt and Quiet, as well to the 
Victorious as to the” V iCctored ; we n 


. 
,» @ 


add thereunto, that ths | rince j- 
ri0us receiveth thereby Honor, in an 
Security, For although Its [ nets 
may occalion Hope of great Sicewls, yet 
in reſpect of Fortunes Mar. Dulir a4 Lendl 
be Good and Glorious to L;iten to Peace: 

D- co- 
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Decorum principt eft cum victoriam prope 
in manibus habeat, pacem non abnuere, ut 
ſciant omnes te & ſuſcipere juſte bellum, & 
finire. Lavi. 

It ſeemeth alſo the more Honorable ; 
for who 10 is Victorious, doth give Peace 
and not take it: He allo ſheweth him- 
ſelt Diſcreet by uſing a Moderation in 
Victory, and no Extremity in Spoiling, 
which our Wile and Godly Writers have 
commended : Pacem contemnentes,C glo- 
riam apperentes, pacem perdunt & gloriam. 
Bern. | 

Peace 1s allo Profitable for the Victo- 
ri0us, becauſe continual War breedeth 
Wearincls,and ot violent Proceeding De- 
ſparation and Peril cometh: Maxim & 
mortifert morſus eſſe ſolent morientium be- 

Frarum. Scn. 

Likewiſe Peace 1s more atlured than 
any Victory. Hope of the one is in thine 
own Power ; the other uw the Hand of 


God: Aud thereunto the torce of Fortune, 
which hatin great power in all Humane p 
Actions ; In rebus [ecunais nihil 14 quen- 

[ SG 


/ a _— ' 
6:41 j#Perbe ac Violen'ter corjulere aecet nec 
preſent credere Fortune, cim quid weſper 
Fe Y 1:1 Creaere FOITHAR, Cit quIN U 4 h 
jerat, incertns fis, ven. 
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Alſo Conditions of Peace ought to be 
reaſonably and freely beſtowed : For 
no People can live contented under ſuch 
a Law as forceth them to loath the 
State wherein they are. Miſera pax 
bello bene mutatur. Sen, 


CAP. XXIV: 


Of Civil War, with the Cauſes and 
Remedies thereof. 


HE greatelt and moſt grievous 

; Calamity that can come to any 
State 1s Civil War; tor therein Subjects 
take Arms againſt their Prince or among 
themſelves, whereot tolloweth a Miſery 
more Lamentable than can be deſcribed. 
Non et 45, 104 Algnit as quenquan protegit, 
quo minus ſtupra cedibus, & cedes ſtupris 
miſceantur. Tac. 

The firlt Caulc of Civil War proceed- 
cth of Deſtiny, tor God in his own D:- 
vine Providence torelecth many Years 
betore, that great nod mighty —_ 

14tt 
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thall be ruined. I» ſe magna runnt : Le- 
tis hinc numinarebus Creſcendi poſuere mo- 
112 Lucan. 

The ſecond Caule 1s, Exceſs, Riot, 
10nd Difſolute Lite; for nothing breed- 
cth Civil Fury fo loon as over oo 
Happinels; allo pompous Apparel, Ban- 
qQuerting and prodigal Spending Con- 
{umeth _ —_- Plenty 1s Turned 
into Poverty; for by theſe means are 
Men brought into Deſperation. Rapa» 
ciſſemo curque ac perditiſfumo, non agri aut 
f.cnus ſed /ola initrumenta vitiorum mane- 
punk; 4 ac 
Now to conſider how Deſtiny mig * 
be elchewed, were in vain : For ſuch 
temedy no Wit or Wildom can dev T_ 
being the Decree of God, no doubt it 
'5 incvitable. Ir fato placuit, nnllins 
ret eodem ſemper loco it are fortunam. Sen. 

There is nothing exempt from the 
pcril of Mutation ; the Earth, Heavens, 
and whole World is thereunto Subject. 
('erits erunt euntha Feinpor thus : , naſci Ae 
bent, creſcere, extingui, SEN. 

'Fouching the ſecond Cauſes of Civil 
War joine Remedies may be uſed, be- 
Caule ir procecderht of Faction, Section 


- or 
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or Tyranny. I call Faction a certain 
Aſſociation of divers Perfons combined 
to the Ottence of others. It proceedeth 
otten of private or publick Diſplealure, 
and more often of Ambition. Nemo ec- 
rum qui in Rep. werſantur, quos Vincat, 
ſed a quibus wincatur, aſpicts, Sen. 

1. Factions are of two forts; tor ci- 
ther they conliit of fed or of tew Per- 
ſons: both be dangerous, bur the for- 
mer more apt to take Arms ; and thar 
Party which proveth weakett, praycth 
Arms of Foreign Forces. 

2. The other Faction wherein are 
fewer partakers, be commonly great 
Perſonages or Men of more Importance 
than ordinary People; and that proveth 
molt Perilous and Bloody. MNob:l:r:1 
fattiones trahunt ad ſe, & in parics, ©17e 
verſum etiam populum. Arilt. 

Albeit ſome wiſe Men have held 
Op:nion that Factions are recctlary, 
yet cannot that conceipt be reafonabl, 
maintained, unleſs 1t be upon Contec, 
and in ſuch places where Conſpirac) 
iS feared, which Cato in I:s priva! 
Family uſed. Sezuper contertinpeul rs 
aliancs aut atfſenlin inter fervos calls: 

| L | pe 
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ſ[erebat, ſuſpetum habens nimiam concordi- 
am orum, metuenſque. Plut. 

Factions againſt the Nobility, are 
COT ſuppreiſed by forbidding Co- 
lors, or unknown Bagdes to be worn, 
allo to inhibit Names or Watch-words 
- 0f Mutinies is neceſſary, which was 
Mecen.cs Counlel to Auguſtus ; and 
Arijfotle thinketh it tit that Laws ſhould 
be made againlt the Factions of No- 
blemen. N obilinm contentiones C& par- 
tes etram legibus oportet prohibere conart. 
Arilt. 

Another Cauſe of Civil War, we 
call Scdition, which is a ſudden Com- 
120t:0n Or Aſſembly ot Common Peo- 
ple againſt rheir Prince or his Magi- 
itr ates : the Original of which Dilor- 
ders may proceed ot divers Caules, but 
cluctly of Opprefſion, Imminentium pe- 
riculocum remedtum, ipſa pericula arbi- 
EY aYs. Arilt. 

Lcain, Fcar may be the occaition 
of Sea tio, as well in him that hath 
GhOne- Tnjury, as in lim that looketh 
ro be injured, and 1s defirous to pre- 
vent it betorc it cometh. Ir may pro- 
ceed ailo of over great Nildacls in 
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Government. Non miſeris licentia [ed 
licentia, tantum concitum turbarum , 
laſcivire mazis plebem quam ſevire. 
Liv. 

Sedition many times ariſeth of Po- 
verty, or of the Artiticers, whole Arts 
are grown out of Uſe, and conſequent- 
ly no means whereof they can live. 
Semper in civitate, quibus opes nulle ſunt, 
bonts invidem, wetera odere, nova exfpe- 
tunt, odio rerum ſuarnm mutari omnia 
tudent. Sab. 

Caitly, Sedition cometh of '] vranny, 
Infolency, or Mutinous Dilpotirion ct 
certain Captains, Cavaliers, or Ring- 
leaders of the People; tor albeit the 
Multitude 1s apt to Jannovation, yet 
doth it ſtand firm, until ſome tirlt 
Mover taketh rhe matrer in hand. M-/- 
titudo omnis,. ficut mare, per fe immobi- 
ls. Lavi. | 

Ot theſe Movers ſome. are Amb: 
tious, who wanting other means tov 
Aſpire, hope by practice of Sediton, 
to compals their Deligns; or cite rhey 
are Unthrifts, who having contumed 
their own, fecik by Violence to pulrels 
ilemſclves of other Mens : Orccito rhe\ 
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are vain and light Perſons, that with- 
out Cauſe or Reaſon, artempt- Inno- 

vation, themſelves know not i what. 
Non tam premiis periculorum, quam oft s 
pericults leti, pro certis & olim partis, 
aOVa, ambigue ancipitia malunt. 

Thus having told the Cauſes of Se- 
dition, I wiſh the Remedies were pre- 
pared. Omne malum zaſcens facile oppri- 
tur, inveteratum fit plerumque robu- 
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The firſt way to ſuppreſs Sedition, 
15 Eloquence and excellent Perliwafion, 
which oft-tentrmes worketh great Ef- 
ſects among the Multitude ; chiclly 
whcn 1t proccedeth trom ſome Reve- 
rend and 'grave Perion, for his Wil- 
dom and Integrity of Lite honored : 
For the Prince 'himfelf is not to take 
Ofhce in ha and, unleſs necefſity ſo 1n- 
force ; Jateora autorit as principss mas 
1074674 rem: 7 ſervetur. Tac, 

If Perſwaſion cannot prevail, then 
Force muſt compel : But before fuch 
violent Proceedings, Uſe, Art and Cun- 
ning, either, to appeaſe the People, or 
at Jeal t to difunite them; and rather 
if the Pr: ace do ofter fair and promiſe 
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plauſibly. Yerba apud populum plurimum 
wvalent. Tac. 

It is lawtul alſo in luch Cafes for 
Princes to uſe Subtilty ; and the ſame 
not prevailing, to waſh away the Stain 
thereof with Clemency : For when 
Arms laid down, and every one 

ielded, general Puniſhment were accc- 
Jef: as culpa fart, pan "OY 17H 1 
pena. Tac. 

The laſt Cauſe of Sedition we named 
Tyranny, which 1s a certain violent 
Government, excecdiug the Laws of 
God and Nature. "The dittercnce bc- 
tween Kings and Tyrants 15 this; the 
one imployeth Arms in detence of 7 
Peace, the othcr uſeth them to terrikc 
thole of whom his Cruelty hath de- 
ſerved Hate. Auferre, trucidare, ra- 
pere, falſis nomintbus imperinum, atque 
ubi ſolitudinem fecerint, pacem appellant. 
Tac. 

The quality of T yrants 1s to citeem 
Promoters more then good Minitters, 
becauſe thole Men arc the Scourge of 
infinite others. "They are allo Protc- 
ctors of impious Perſons, and (tand 
in daily doubt oi Noble and Virtuous 

H 4 Men. 
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Men. \N obilit as, ope's, amilſi geſtique 


honores, pro crimine : Et ob wirtutes cer- 
tilſimum exitium. Tac. 

Tyrants do alſo endeavor to ſuppreſs 
the knowledge of Letters and Civil 
Life, to the end all Arts ſhould be exi- 
led, and Barbariſm introduced, Pel- 
lunt ſapientie profe eſſores, & omnes bonas 
artes 11; exitlium agant, Tac. 

Theſe and ſuch like, be the Condi- 
tions of Tyrants, who for the moit 
part are depoled and tlain; for as 
Kings hve long and deliver their Do- 
ninions to their Children and Poltc- 
rity : So tyrants being teared and ha- 
ted of all Men, cannot continue in 
their Eſtatc. 


Adgenernm Cererts fine cede & vulnere 
anc 

Deſcenduit reves & ficca morte Tyranni. 

| Juvin, 


The Remedies of theſe Miſchiefs 
which procecd trom the Violence of 
{ucl a Prince, arc Perſecution or [ati- 
' ence, Many generous Spirits have uſed 
the tirſt ; privy ading themſelves rather 

to 
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to dye, than endure the light of a Ty- 
rant. Allo the Greciars did think it a 
Service acceptable tro Murther the Per- 
ſon of ſuch an impious Prince, Gr.ec? 
homines deorum honores tributbant tus cut 
Tyrannos necaverunt. Cic. 

Nevertheleſs, in Chrittian Conl:de- 
ration, the other Courle 15 to be taken : 
Let Patience therefore incounter tht; 
miſchief ; tor ſeeing all Kings, as well 
the bad as the good be ſent by God, 
they mult be indured. Res ct gravis 
occidere reg alems ſtirpen:s, Homer. 

Perſecution 15 n9t only perilous, bur 
for the molt part infortunate : For 
therefore preſent Revenge 15 taken by 
that Prince that ſuccecdeth. Factz92ts 
ejus ultor eft, quiſquts [ucceſſorit. wa 
The Murther of 'Tyrants 15 alſo tol- 
lowed with many inconveniences w ws 
than Civil War it (elf. Prizcipes bon, 
vorts expetenat, qualeſcunque toltrans!. 
Tac. 

For as Fire, Floods, and cther 11v- 
vitable Plagucs arc necelfarily to be 
[uttered : So evil Princes in their Cove- 
toulneſs and Cruclty ourht to be part- 
ently jacdured, becauſe thicir Office t5 
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to command, and Subjects muſt Obey, 
Indigna, digna habends ſunt, Rex que 
facrtt, YEN. 

And as it 15 the uſe of vulgar People 
to find Faults in the long Reign of 
Frinces ; fo the Ambition ot great Sub- 
jects 15 deſirous of Novelty. Prefers 
mperium ſubditis ſemper grave. Thucyd. 

To conclude, we ſay that the belt 
Remedy againſt Tyranny, is Patience : 
For ſo long as Men are, fo long will 
Vices be. Regum wngenia toleranda, 
REQue uf. ut crebr.e mutationes, Tac. 
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CHAP. NXXV. 


"A Colleftion of Political Obſervations 
( confirmed by Reaſon and Expe- 
rience) advertiſing Princes,Stateſ- 
men and private Perſons how to 
demean themſelves in all Fortunes 
and Events. 


— 


O the Pertections of Men, Three 
things' are neceſlarily required ; 
Nature, Nurture and Uſe : The firit | 
giveth Capacity, Aptneſs and Under. 
{tanding ; which are Graces from Above. 
Nurture, 1s Learning, Knowledge, Art, 
or Order. Uſe, 15 Practice, Experience, 
and orderly Obſcrvation ; whereof may 
be conceived, that Nature alone fut- 
ficeth not ; nor can Nurture work any 
good eftect, where natural Aptnels 
wanteth ; and they can frame no 
Perfection, unleſs Experience be alfo 
conjoined, Nemo naſcitur ſapicns, ſed 

fit. Sen | 
Am- 
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Ambaſſadors, Negzotiants, and gene- 
ra}ly all-other Minilt: :rs of mcan Fortune, 
in Convertation with Princes and Supe- 
riors, muſt uſe great reſpect, Thewing 
themſelves rather Ceremonious than Pre: 
Iumptuous, and acknowledge their Ob- 
1c1t0n great, for the Favor and Grace, 
they find in thoſe which might com- 
maid them. 

It 15 no wiſdom cver to commend or 
Giſcommend the Actions ot Men by 
tlicir Suzcels : for oft-rentimes ſome 
Enterprites attempted by good Countel, 
end untortnarely ; - and others unadvi- 
telly taken 1n hand, have happy Suc- 
ci, Who fo then commendeth INCON- 
i.derate Countels tor their tortunate 
LLveut, thereby encourageth Men to jar 
aud difcomtort the wiler ſort to ſpcak 
what they know, and by Experience 
tra ve prov cd. 

In Actions publick, and every other 
rriteer of great moment, tne begin- 
ning 15 well ro be confidered : For at- 
rerwards ic licth not in our power, 
witiour diſhonor to 1bandon what was 
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The time doth not always ſ{crve, nor 
IS apt occaſion always oftered to Enter- 
priſe what would; yer who ſo doth ex- 
pect every Opportunity, {hall either ar- 
tempt nothing at all, or it he do, the 
ſame for the molt part turneth to his 
own diſadvantage. 

When any Relolution 1s taken, cirhcr 
with over great haſte, or too much At- 
tection, ſeldom it receiveth good tuc- 
cels : For he that doth the one, hath no 
leiſure to conlider ; the other tran{port- 
eth the Mind 1ſo as it cannot conceive 
more than that which preſcatly pretlech. 

To theſe we add others, I mean ſome 
of them that have letture, and are voi:! 
of Aﬀection, yet for want ot natural 
Capacity, or tor continual Negligence 
in their doings, never bring any 0g 
well to pals. 

Who ſo detireth. to be beloved in a 
Commonwealt!, mulir refit coutcnt with 
that which Men do vive, and the Laws 
allow him to take : So {hall h« neithe 
incur Danger nor Envy +; tor dead, 
that which is taken or  extorted from 
vthers, and not that which 1 given, 
doth make Men liatc. | 
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Arms, Laws and Religion, may not 
in any well governed State be disjoined ; 
every one of them in particular main- 
taineth them all united. 

In Actions of War, Courage and Con- 
duct are of great Neceſhity ; yet all good 
Government conlilteth in ufing the V ir- 
tues Moral; and in handling the mat- 
ter of Martial Policy, it 1s fit to imitate 
the Proceedings of ancient and appro- 
ved Captains. 

Among Mortal Men, there 1s nothing 
more common than to believe the Eſtate 
of one Man to be better than another ; 
tor hereot it cometh, that every one 
endeavoreth rather to take from others 
with travel, than to enjoy his own with 
ret. 

The ſtate of Princes is good, being 
well uſcd; fo 1s the Fortune of private 
Men, it therewith they be contented. 
The rich Man liveth happily, ſo long as 
be uſcrh his Riches temperately ; and 
the poor Man that patiently enduretl; 
his Wants, 13 Rich enough, 

\Whenfocrer a Man 1s fo dangeroully 
dMitretied, as cirfier procecchng, or ſtand- 
lg, he lvetiy :n lyke peril, then doth 
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it behove him in any wile, to reſolve 
upon Action. 'I he realon 1s, that fo 
long as nothing 15 done, the fame Acci- 
dents that cauſed his Dangers, do {ti}! 
remain in their former torce ; but it he 
endeavor to enterprile ſomewhat, cither . 
he may mect with means to make him 
ſecure, or at the hardeſt, ſhew himſelf 
of {© great Courage and Wit, as he dare 
and can attempt a way to do it. 

It ſeemeth a thing of great difficulry, 
or rather impoſlible tor any Prince or Via- 
giftrate to eſchew the evil ſpeech and bad 
report of Men; for it they be good and 
virtuous, then they incur the backbiting 
of lewd Perſons ; it evil, then will ali 
good Men cxclaim againit them. 

All Commonwealths ought to delire 
Peace, yet it 15 neceflary ever to be 
prepared tor the War;  becaule Feacec 
diſarmed 1s weak, and without Repu- 
tation : Therefore the Poets tein, chat 
Pallas the Goddeſs of Wildom did ©1- 
ways appcar armed. 

Every Prince ( well adviſed ) ought 
to govern his Subjects and Seri 2011 
in fuch ſort, that by his Attability and 
Virtue they may be induced rather t 
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lerve voluntarily, then for Pay or hope 
of Preterment. For otherwile doing, 
whenloever the Prince ſhall want means 
ro pay, the Subjects likewife will fail 
of good will to ſerve, But he that 
fait! atully loverh, doth neither in Pro- 
ſperity become Arrogant, nor 1n Col- 
rrary Fortune retire, or complain of the 
{mall favor he tinderth : For (till death ) 
Love and Lite remain at the Princes 
Commandment. 

Where poor Men find Juſtice, evil 
Men are puniſh'd, Meaſures and Weights 
be juilt, Youth well nurtured, and old 
Folk tree trom Avarice,there 15 the Come 
monwealrh good and pertect. . 

In War berwcen Neighbors, Neutra- 
lity is commendable 3 tor by that means 
we eichew many Troubles and great Ex- 
pences, ſo long as the Forces of either 
tide be locqui alin {rrength,as we nced not 
to tear the Victory of any: Foro long 
their Diicord 15 our Security, and oft- 
rentiumes oftereth us means to increaſe 
vcr Own State and Reputation. 

ile chict Realons to move War, arc, 
the ſuthce of the Caule, the Facility of 
Guicets, 2nd rhe Protit of the Victory. 
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In all Humane ACtions it behoveth to 
accommodate the'Council of Men unto 
preſent Neceſſity, and never to expoſe 
Security to manifeſt Peril, nor hope of 
that which without great Diffculty or 
Impoſſibility cannot be obtained. 

It is the Nature of Men,having eſcaped 
one Extreme, which by torce they were 
conſtrained long to endure, to run dead- 
long into the other Extreme, forgetting 
that Vertue doth always conſiit in the 
mean. 

The Multitude 1s inclined to Innova- 
tion, and caſily induced by talſe Perſwa- 
lion, and conſequently eafily tranſported 
by Seditious Leaders. 

Men are naturally diſpoſed to fear 
thoſe things which threaten Danger and 
Terror ; yet unleſs theſe Perils, by ſome 
new Accident,be daily revived,that Fear 
by little and little vaniſheth, and Secu- 
rity recovereth the place. 

W hoſo findeth himſelf contemned, or 
not reſpected, becometh Diſcontent ; 
which Humor in generous Minds, breed- 
eth oftentimes Adventerous Imagina- 
tions, whereot Audacious Attempts have 
tollowed, chiefly in Perſons of Authority 
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and Reputation; for he that hopeth no 
Good, teareth no Evil: Yet true it is, 
that dangerous Enterpriſes, the more 
they be thought upon, the leſs Hope 
they give of good Succels, for which 
realon Con{piracies not ſuddenly exe- 
cuted, are tor the molt part revealed or 
abandoned. bog 

All People do naturally imitate the 
Manners of their Prince, and obſerving 
his Proceedings, relolve to Hate or Love 
him : Burt it they happen once to Hate 
the Prince,then his Doings,Good or Evil, 
arcafterwards not Good ; but if at the 
beginning he gained the Love of the Peo- 
ple, then every bad ACtion is reputed a 
Vertue ; as though he could not be in- 
duced to doamils without good Cauſe 
or Reaſon. | 

Greatly are Princes deceived, if in 
the Election of Miniſters, they more 
reſpect their own particular AfﬀeCtion, 
than the Suffticiency - of the Perſon 
elected. 

A Prince having conquered any new 
Dominion, 15 thereby rather incumbered 
than ſtrengthened, unleſs the ſame be 
atter well governed; and ſcldom is it 
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ſeen, that a Principality, by ill means 
gotten, hath been long enjoyed. 

As to the Perfection of the whoie Body, 
{oundnels of Head only ſufticerh not, un- 
leſs the other Members allo do their 
Office ; even {ſo it is not enough that a 
Prince be Faultleſs, but it behoveti alſo 
that the Magiſtrates and Munliters 
ſhould pertorm their Duty. 

Great Princes rarely refi{t their Appe- 
tites, as for the molt part private Men 
can; tor they being always honored and 
obeyed, do {eldom with Patierce indure 
the want of any thing reaſonable, as be- 
ing perlwaded that what they defire 
is Juſt, and that their Commandment 
hath power to remove all Dithculries, 

All Men arc naturally Tan tene 7:19m 
good, when no reſpect of mae facta pre 
Profit or Pleaſure draws 7 Wt 
them to become Evil. But this Worlds 
Corruption, and our Frailty 1s {uch, as 
calily and often for our parr:cular Tn- 
tcreit we incline to the worit; which 
was the caule that wiſe Law-mzkers 
found out Reward and Puniſhment ; the 
One to umcite Men to Good, the other to 
tear them trom being Evil. 

: 2 :\ 
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A Tyrant indeavoreth to maintain his 
Eſtate by three means. Firſt,He practiſeth 
to hold all Subjects in extreme Awe, 'and 
to be baſely minded, to -the end they .. 
ſhould want Courage to take Arms 
againt{t him. Secondly,He kindleth Diffi- 
dence and Diſcord among the Great 
Men; thereby to remove occaſion of 
Conlpiracy and Combination. Laſtly,He 
holdeth them Dilarmed and Idle, ſo as 
they neither know nor can attempt any 
ting againſt him. 

To govern, is nothing elſe but to hold 
- Subjects in Love and Obedience ; for in 
reſpect of the end, they ought not,and in 
regard of the other they cannot attempr 
any thing contrary to the Governor's 
Will and their Duty. 

The Laws and Ordinances of a Com- 
mon-weale madeat the beginning there- 
of when Men were good, do often prove 
unprofitable when they are becomeevil; 
and therefore new Laws are made ac- 
cording to the Accidents which happen, 

The Diſcontent and Diſorder ot Peo- 
ple is ever occalion2d by the Inequality 
of their Goods, bccauſe the Poorer 1{ort 
would be made equal to the Rich ; bur 

the 
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the Offence that grows among great Men 
is the defire of Honor; for they being 
equal, - do endeavor to aſpire to equal 
Authority. 

A Prince that defireth, by mcans of 
his Ambaſlador, to deceive any other 
Prince, mult firſt abuſe his own Am- 
bailador, to the end he ſhould do and 
Ipeak with more Earneitneſs, being 
indeed perſwaded that the Intent and 
Meaning of his Maſter is Simple, which 
happily would not, were he privy that 
his Prince's Meaning were tv Dillemblc. 
This courſe is allo commonly holden 
by thoſe, that by Imployment of a third 
Perlon , would perlwade any thing 
Feigned or Falle. 

For the Performance of Conditions 
of 'Treaty of Peace, or League of A mity, 
the Promiſes, Vows and Oaths. of 
Princes are of great Eftcct ; and be- 
cauſe Fidelity in a Man 1s not ever cer- 
tain, and time doth daily offer Occa- 
ſions of Variation, there is no Allurance 
ſo Secure and Good, as to itand fo pre- 
pared , as. the Enemy may want adle 
mcans how to offend. 
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To reſolve in Matters Doubtful, or 
anſwer Requelts which we are not will- 
ing to grant, the leaſt oftenſive way 1s 
not to: uſe direct Denial, but by delays 
prolong the time, and fo in ettect, afford 
good Expectation, 

The old Proverb ſaith, Maziftrates 
virum oftendit ;, which is no Tcl true 

,than Ancient; - for Men in ſuch Fors- 
rune, are occaſioned not only to make 
proot ct their Suthciency, . but allo to 
diſcover their AﬀeCtions ;-and the more 
their Greatnefs is, the leſs reſpect they 
have to contain thoſe Paſſions which are 
natural. 

Albcit great Troubles ard continual 
Adveriity feem Inſupportable, yet is 
there nothing more Dangerous, than 
overmu-h Proſperity ; and being preſled 
by new Appetites, they diſturb their own 
Security. 

In ſpeaking of Occurrents doubtful, 
it 15 always Wiſdom to feign Ignorance, ; 
or at leait alledge that we bcheve them 
not ; for moſt <ommonly they are ut- 
terly untrue, or far other than viilgarly 
1s believed. - * 
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The Actions of Men are commonly 
liked or diſallowed according to the bad 
or good Succels; attributing that to 
Council which ſometimes 1s due ro For- 
tune. 

The Multitude of Men were wont 
to be more pleaſed with ludden than 
ſlow Reſolutions; and many times 
account thofe Enterpriſes. Generous , 
which are raſhly and inconſideratc!y 
attempted, 

Great Diiftcrence tlicre is between 
Subjects Deſperate , and others whicli” 
are only Diſcontented ; tor the one de- 
lire nothing but preſent Alteration , 
which they endeavor with all Hazard ; 
the other wiſh tor Innovation, inciting 
any Motion or Practice, becauſe their 
Intent 15 to attend time, and that occ2- 
f1on may preſent it felt, 

A Bencht beſtowed on him who thinl:- 
eth himſclt greatly injure; , doth not 
ſuthce to raze the ſame out of hn; 
Memory , chicfly it the Beneht: by 
given at ſuch time as no mere Mor:on, 
_ Neceſſity may ſeem the occa'tvu 
thereof. : 
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That Peace ought to be defired, which 
removed Suſpition, which atſureth us 
from Peril, which bringeth Quiet cer- 
tain, and acquitteth us of Expences ; 
but when it worketh contrary Effects, 
it may be called a dangerous War, co- 
vered with the name ot Deceittul Truſt, 
not unlike a perilous Poyſon miniſtred in 
l:cu of a wholloume Medicine. 

TheEttect of things, and not Extere : 
nal ſhow, or ſeeming, ought to be re- 
garded; yet it 1s credible what great 
Grace 15 gained by courteous Speech 
and Aitability ; the realon whereot is, as 
1 ſuppoſe, that every Man believeth he 
doth merit more than indeed he 1s wor- 
thy, and conſequently holdeth himſelf 
mured, whenſoever he findeth Men not 
to afford lim like Eſtimation. 

Men ought in any wiſe, to refrain to 
do or ſay any thing which may oftend, 
jor which reſpect it were great Folly, 
cither in preſence or abſence, to utter 
diſplealing Speech, unleſs neceſſity in- 
torceth. * EN | 

The Matters whereof Counſcllors 
are chie!ly to conlider, arc five, The 
Prince's Revenue, Peace and War, 

- De- 
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Defence, Traftick, and what Laws are 
to be made. 

In giving Council divers things are to 
be oblerved ; but amongit them are two 
of moſt Importance: Firſt, It behoveth, 
that he who 1s counſelled ſhould be 
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but a certain conliderate Dilcourle of 


things to be done or not done, 1t he who 
is to take Counſel be not of Dilcretion, 
then will he retuſe all good Advice 
oftered, and rather incline to that which 
his own Fancy attecteth,becauſe the want 
ot Judgment draweth him to take | Ica- 
ſure in vain things; and as one incapa- 
ble of what 1s good and rrue,. will follow 


. that which is Evil and Falſe: 59 on the 


other fide, it he that giveth Counſe L be 
not Faithful, then will he a Fioutand 
ways diſguiſe and dillemble thc Truth; 
and conſequently milcarry tue Mind 'of 
him that 1s Counlclled ; yea in-tlic end 

utterly abuſe him. | 
The Aﬀairs and Procecd.n;;3 of the 
World, areſo voriable,and acuumpaiiicd 
with lo many Chances and Changes, as 
impothble it fcemcth to jure what 1s 
belt; ..theretorc -{xpericuce wmtormeth, 
that 
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that the Conjectures of the moſt Wiſe, 
prove vain and uncertain. I therefore 
miſlike the Judgment of thoſe Men, 
; «that will let {lip Opportunity of preſent 
| Good (though it be ſmall) tor fear of a 
future Evil,notwithſtanding it be greater 
- unle(S the Evil be very near at hand, or 
certain. For if that do not follow which 
1s feared, then wilt thou repent to have 
omitted that which was delired. 
Whenloever a general Opinfon is 
conceived, of the {1ngular Vertue and 
Knowledge of any Man, although he - 
be indeed Ignorant, and far unworthy 
that Account, yet 1t 15 hard to remove 
ſuch a ſettled Conceit: The Reaſon 
is, 'That Men having at the firſt given 
Credit to common Report, do make 
thereof fo deep an Impreſſion, as after- 
wards, without great Dithculty, cannot 
be removed. "7 
The Bodics of Men, Munition and 
Monty, may jultly be called the Sinews 
of War, yet of them the two firſt are 
more neceſſary, tor Men and Arms have 
nicans to find Money and Meat; but 
Money and Meat cannot ſo calily find 
Soldiers and Swords. 
One 
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One-wile General having but a Thou- 
{ind Men, 1s more to be feared and 
eſteemed, than twenty Commanders of 
equa) Authority ; - for rhey being, com- 
monly of divers Humors, or judging, 
diverlly, do never, or very rarely, what 


"15 to be done, and conſequently loſe 


much time betore any Reto! ution Can 
be taken. 

A Prince of mean Force, ougitt not in 
any wile to adventure his Eſtate. UP0! 
one days Fight; for it he be Victorious 
he gaineth nothing but Glory ; bur if he 
lole, he 1s utterly ruined. 

T Ie moſt part of Men are delighted 
with Hiſtories, tor the Variety of Acct- 
dents therem contained; yet arc there 
few that will imitate what they read, 


and find done by others; be! Tie per- 


{waded that Imitation is not- only hard 
but impoſſible, as though the Heavens 
and Men were changed 1 in their Motion, 
or Order and Power, which they anci- 
ently had. 

The Nature of Men is fuch, as will 
not endeavor any thing Gov, unlefs 
they be forced thereunto ; tor where 
Liberty aboundcth, there Confuſion and 

. D: lorder | 
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D:iorder follow. It is therefore ſup- 
poſed, that Hunger and Poverty make 
Men Induſtrious; but good Laws in- 
force them to be Honeſt; for if Men 

'cre of themſelves good, then Laws 
were needleſs. 

There are twa kinds of Adulation : 
Tic firit proceedeth from a Subtle 
Malce: The ſecond cometh by an or- 
dinary uſe of Converſation; the one 
rendetlz to Proht and Deceiving ; the 
other hath no farther Deſign, than a 
Reſpect or Fear to offend ; whereunto 
the moſt Honeſt are in ſome ſort bound. 
Whoto bindeth himſelt to Flattery, 
doth thereby bewray lis Intent, either 
to gain, or not to loſe that he hath. 
For the Perlon flattered, is always ſu- 
pertor to him that doth Flatter, or at 
I:aſt one 45 may in ſome ſort itand him 
in ſtead. [It may therefore be interred, 
that only Mcn of baſe and miſcrable 
Condition, and ſuch as cannot help or 
hart, be irce trom Flatterers. And con- 
rrariwaſe, Magnanunous and Fortunate 
Folk, proud Men, and ſuch as content 
themiclves with cheir preſent Ettare, arc 
{cilom found] to be Flattercrs. 

Every 
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Every wiſe Prince doth  preſuppolc, 
that Times of Trouble may come, and 
that all ſuch Occaſions he ſhall be torced 
to uſe the Service of Men diverily quali- 
hed. His Study therefore is, in the mean 
time 1o to entertain them, as when thoſc 
Storms ariſe, he may reſt atſured to com- 
mand them ; for whoſoever perlwades 


himſelf, by preſent Benefits, to gain the- 


ood Will of Men, when Perils are at 
and, {hall be deceived. 


Inancient times Princes ani Governors 


were wont, when Peace and Security 
were molt like to continue, to hand or 
teign Occaſions to draw their Subjects to 
Fear, to the end that Doubt might move 
them to be more' careful oft their own 
well-doing; for well they knew it 2 
general Detett in Men, to be reachlcl;, 
and never willing to ule Indultry ; 
unleſs by nccefſity they were con- 
[trained. 

All Hiſtories do ſhew, and wile Poli- 
ticians do hold it neceflary, that tor the 


well governing of every Common-weal, 


it behoveth to preſuppolſe that all Men 
arc Evil, and will declare themſelves lo 
to be, when occalion is oftered ; tor albeit 

{ome 
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ſome Inconvenience doth lye hid for a 
time, it proceedeth from a covert oCca- 
lion, which for want of Expericnce, was 
not found, until Time the Mother of 
Truth diſcover it. 

Neutrality 1s always a thing Danger- 
ous and Dilallowable, becaule it oftend- 
eth all Parties: He that is Strong looxeth 
ro be alliited in his Greatneſs; and he 
that 15 Weak,not being detended,holdeth 
Iymſclt oFended ; rhe one 15 not aſſured 
trom Foes, and the other holdeth no 
Friends. 

Albeit Neutrality procure preſent 
Quiet and Security, during the Troubles 
ot others; yet atter the ſame talleth out a 
Diladvantage, becaulc it entertaineth a 
certain Falſcnels, and lo in {hort ſpace 
will be percetv '©d ; not unlike thole Men 
that borrow upon Ulury; tor albcit they 
ENJOY a Certain time, without Trouble or 
Charge,yet the ſame beings z-pent,and the 
gay ot Fay ment come, they then teel the 


preat Danger which their {hort Pleaſure 


tath purchalcd, 

Whoſocxamineth all i4umane Actions 
{hall fn), that in eſchewing one Incon- 
Vetlicnce, we preſently incur another, 

As 
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As for Example, it we endeavor to 
make our Dominions Mighty, it b-- 
hoveth to have the ſame fully reple- 
niſhed with People, and well armed, 
and ſo being, they are not eaſily go- 
verned. On the other fide, 1t our Coun- 
try be not well Peopled, or Dilarmed , 
then it 1s eality holden 1n Obedience ; 
yet therewith lo Weak, that it can nci- 
ther increaſe the Bounds thereot, uor 
defend it ſelf. Ir is theretore necellary, 
in all our Deliberations, to conſider wh ut 
Inconvenience 1s leaſt, and chooſe that 
as the belt ; for to find all Pertect, V 0id 
and Secure of Suſpect or Impertection, 1s 
impoſlible. 

A Prince being inſtancly required to 
take part with other Princes, the onc 
being in Arms againſt the other , it 
he deny both, incurreth Suſpicion of 
both, and may be thought to have 
Secret Intelligences with one or bor; 
of them; fo as cithcr of them {hall 
account him an Enemy, and conic- 
quently he that proves Victorious wi! 
be revenged ; and the other holding him 
ſuſpected, will not acknowledge |::; 
Friendſhip. 


't 
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Tt is the uſe of Men to preſume much 
upon their own Merit, and ceing the 
Succels of ſome others to be ſuch,as with- 
out Cauſcor Delert,are aſpired toDignity 
thereby encouraged, they oma to 
themſelves the like : Nevertheleſs being 
entred into the courſe of their Deſign,and 
finding many Crofles and Impeachments 
they flo not a little repent their Over- 
weening and ['reſumption,but allo many 
times utterly abandon their raſh and un- 
adviled Entcrprize ; neither canlT think, 
that the Vertuc or Sufficiency of any Man 
without the Favor of theHeavens,can ad- 
vance him; tor as the Poet ſaith, Nec welle 
Juvat, pottuſve nocet, ſi fata repugnant. 

Wholo ferveth a Prince far trom his 
Preſence,ſhall with great Difficulty con- 
tert him. For it he commit any Error, it 
{hall be aggravated : Beſides that,the In- 
ſtructions ſent unto him cannot be partt- 
cularly conceived, becauſe the Stare of 
word!y things-coth daily alter. Alſo to 
{crve aloot, 15a thing tull of Danger and 
tar trom Reward ; which Inconvenience 
may tor the moſt part be avoided: by 
tim that attendeth near to his Prince's 
Perſon. 


Let 
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Let no Man that cometh to ſerve in 
Court, aſſure himſelt by his Wiſdom to 
be advanced or elchew all Encounters. 
Neither is he to bear himſelt ſo careleſs 
as co commit all to Fortune, but be per- 
{waded that this worldly Life is like to a 
Voiage by Sea; wherein albeit Art with 
the favor ofthe Wind may do much, yet 
can We not aſſure our elves to arrive 
ſate in the Haven appointed ; for daily 
Experience doth ſhew, that ſome {trange 
Ships in the calmeſt Weather, arc 
drowned or impeached by the way, 
when others much weaker and diſurm- 
cd pals ſecurely. 

Among Men worthy of Com: nenda- 
tions, thoſe have merited belt that firit 
planted true Religion : next they that 
tramed Kingdoms andCommonw ealths; 
the third place 1s due to fuch as have 
augmented or enlarged their Domini- 
ons : laſtly, Learned Men deſerve Fame 
and Memory : and as every of thele arc 
worthy of Fame and Honor ; {v6 ough; 
they to be accompted Intamous that in- 
troduce Atheiſm, or the Subverſion of 
Kingdoms, or are become Encmics to 
[earnmng and Virtve. 

I WW io- 
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Wholoever taketh in hand to govern 
a Multitude either by way of Liberty, 
or Priacipaltity, and cannot aſſure him- 
{elf of thoſe Perſons that are Enimies to 
that Entcrpriſc, doth frame a State of 
{hore Perſeverance : yet true it is that 
luch Priuces be intortunate, as for their 
own lecurity are inforced to hold a 
courle extraordinary, _ have the Mul- 
ticude their Enemy ; for he that hath 
tew Focs may with {nal diſhonor be 
atlured ; but he that 1s generally hated 
can by no means live allared - :; and the 
more Cruelty he uſeth, the weaker his 
Principality proveth. 

[1 commending another Man, great 
Modcration 1s to be ulcd; for as con- 
tumely oltendeth him againſt whom it 1s 
uied ; fo great praile, belides that 1t 1s 

uttered with danger to his Judgment 
tat ipeaketh it, the fame doth ott-ten- 
times oficnd him that heareth it. For 

Sclt-love which commonly polletleth 
Nten, cauſes the Good or Evil we hear, 
to be meaſured with our own. And 
co:ilequently every Man that is touched 
with ike delerts and detects, doth grow 
offencicd that hits Commendation i5 Not 

fer 
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ſet forth, and fearcth lett his ImperfeCti- 
on {hould be diſcovered. 

It is often, or rather ever ſeen, that 
the force of Leagues not uſed in their 
hr{t heat, becomes cold ; becauſe Suſpi- 
tion {oon entereth, which 1n ſhort ſpace 
w1ll deſtroy whatſoever was concluded, 
and may not without long time be re- 
joincd. 

The power of Ambition which poſleſ- 

{cth the Minds of Men, is ſuch, as rare- 
ly or never ſuftereth them to reſt: "The 
reaſon thereof 1s, That Nature hath 
tramed in them a certain Diſpoſition to 
defirc all things, but not to obtain them; 
{0 as our Delires being greater than our 
Power, therefore following Diſcontenr 
and evil Satisfaction. Hereot alſo pro- 
ccedeth the Variation of Fortune ; tor 
ſome Men dcliring to get, and others 
tearing to loſe that they had gotten, do 
occalion one Man to injure another, and 
conſequently Publick Wars do follow ; 
by means whereof, one Country is ruin- 
ed, and another inlarged. 

Princes of great Power, and chielly 
thoſe that are Inhabitants of the North, 


'bavins many Cinidron, were wont to 
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be much inclined to the Wars, as well 
to win unto themliclves Honor, as alſo 
to get Poſlctlions tor their Sons ; which 
manner of Proceedings did oft-tentimes 
"cmove luch Diſturbance as the Plurali- 
ty of Brethren bringeth. Theſe and o- 
cher realons induced Princes to attempt 
\War againſt thole Kingdoms, which in 
cir opinion leemed eaſily conquered, 
r whereunto they can pretend little ; 
tor by colour thereot they may the ra- 
ther juſtific their Proceedings. 

When a Prince deterreth to anſwer 
an Ambaſlador, it proceedeth trom ſome 
of rhele Relpects ; either becauſe he will 

take time to reſolve himlclt of fomewhat 
whereot he doubteth, or that he intend- 
cth covertly to deny that which is de- 
manded, or that he eſteemeth not the 
Prince that doth demand, or that he dil- 
daineth the Perlon by whom the de- 
mand 1s made, or clle that he intendeth 
to hcar trom Is own Minilters to be 
better reſolved ; Wherefore a dilſcrect 
Neputiator ought in ſuch caſes to con- 
{lider winch of theie Reaſons move the 
Prince where he 15 employed, to en- 
tertiin hum with delay _ « make Is 


Wlpatch accordingly, The 
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The ſufficiency of good Counſellors 
conliſtetd in fonr things. 

Firſt, They ought to be wile and 
Skilful how to handle their Atairs, di- 


recting all doings to publick Commo- 


clity. 

Sendly, To be juſt in their Proceed- 
ings, giving to every one that which to 
him appertaineth. 

Thirdly, To be ſtout, and void both 
of partial reſpects and tear. 

And laſtly, To be temperate and mo- 
derate in their Deſires. 

Wholo deſfireth to govern well and 
ſecurely, it behoveth lum to have a vi- 
gilant Eye to the Proccedings of great 
rinces, and to conlider {<crioully of their 
Deſigns : For it is matter of {mall diih- 
culty to live in Peace with him who de- 
lireth our 'Amity, and provideth tor 
others that endeavor to offend us. 

'The Intelligences that Princes ſtucly 
to attain, are procured by divers means : 
Some are brought by report, ſome ven- 
ted by Converſation and Sounding, 
ſome by means of Eſpials ; but the moit 
{ure and credibe Occurrents, arc tholc 
which come from Ambailadors, chielty 
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thoſe that cither for the Greatneſs of 
their Frince, or their own Virtue, be 
of moſt Reputation. For thoſe Men 
converling daily with great Perſonages, 
and pondering diligently their Manners, 
Words, Wiſdom, and the order of each 
Man's | rocecdings, yea, of the Prince 
Iumfelt, may with Commodity attain 
unto matters of great Importance ſooner 
than they that are Writers of Rumors, 
or that take upon them to Conjecture of 
things to Come. 

Wuhenſocver a People is induced to 
commit lo great an Error, as to give 
Reputation to one only Man, to the end 
he {hould opprels all thoſe great Men 
whom they hate, they thereby give 
h:m opportunity to become their Prince; 
and fo being aſſiſted with their Favor 
and Aid, he 1 may likewiſc extinguiſh all 
the rett of the Nobility ; and they be- 
0g extirpated, he will alſo endeavor to 
t\rannize over the People, by whoſe 
kelp he alpircd. 

o* many as are not conſcating to the 
1 yranny, reſt Enemies to the Perſon of 
Te Tyrant, who can by no means gain 
the Love: of all, For umpoſſble it is, 

that 
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that the Riches of any Tyrant ſhould 
be ſo great, and the Honors he can give 
ſo many as may fatishe all. Hereot it 
cometh, that thole 'T'yrants that are ta- 
vored of the People, and disfavored of 
the Nobles, are molt ſecure ; becauis 
their Tyranny is ſupported with a 
greater Strength ( having the Multi- 
tude their Friends ) then 1s the Tyrant 
whom the Humor of the Nobles only 
hath advanced. 

A dangerous thing it 1s in all Com- 
monwealths by continual punithing, 
to hold the Minds of Subjects in Sulpr- 
tion; tor Men ever tearing their Ruine, 
will ( without reſpect) determine ro 
fave themſelves, and as Mcn deſperate, 
attempt Innovation. All Capital Exc 
cutions ought therefore to be executed 
Juddenly, and as it were at one Inlt: nt, 
\{o to allure the Minds of Men trom ti;r- 
her Moleitations. 

The Intent of every Wiſe Prince 
that maketh War, cither by i:lection 
or Ambition, 1s to gain and hold what 
1s gotten: Alſo to ule the matter 16 
as thereby he may inrich lumſelt, and 
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not impoveriſh his own Pcople or 
Country. | 

He that inlargeth his Dominions, 
doth not always increaſe his Power ; 
but he that increaleth in force as well 
as in Dominion, ſhall thereby grow 
great ; otherwilte he gained no more 
rhan is ſhortly to be Toft, and conſe- 
quently he ruineth himſelt : For who 
{ſpends more in the War, than he gains 
by Victory, loſeth both Labor and Colt. 

Every Prince and Commonwealth 
mult above all things take heed, that 
no Neceflity how great ſoever, do per- 
{wade him to bring into his Dominion 
any Auxiliary Soldiers; becauſe the 
hardelt Conditions the Enemy can ofter, 
arc more calc than is luch a Reſolution. 

A Prince ſheweth his Ruine at hand, 
whenloever he beginneth to break the. 
L1ws and Cuſtoms, which are ancienve- 
and have been long time obeyed by thete© 
Feople ot his Dominion. 
| That Prince which careth to keep 
himſclt ſecure from Conſpiracy, ought 
rater to tear thoſe to whom he hath 
Gone over-great Favors, than them 

WHOM 
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whom he hath much injured : For theſc 
want Opportunities, the other do not ; 
and both their Delires are as one ; be- 


. cauſe the Appetite of Commanding, is 


always as much or more than the deſire 
of Revenge. | 

Whenloever a Prince diſcovers a 
Conſpiracy, he muſt well conlider the 
quality thereot, meaſuring the Force 
of the Conſpirators' with his own; and 
nor them many and mighty, the 
knowledge thereof is to be diflembled, 
until the Princes Power be prepared to 
oppoſe them ; otherwiſe he hazardcth 
Ins own ſecurity, 

It hath been by long Experience 
tound better to ſend one General to an 
Army, though he be of mean Suſhcien- 
cy, than to give the ſame Authority to 
two or more Excellent Perlonages 
with equal Commiſſion. | 

He that coveteth to be over-much 
loved, oft-tentimes becomes contemptt- 
ble; and he that endeavoreth ro bc 
over-much feared, is ever hared : And 
to hold the mean between them, can- 
not be exactly done, becauſe Nature 
will not ſo permit. 

\loto 
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Whofo aſpireth to any Dignity, muſt 
reſolve himſelf to endure the Envy of 
Men, and never to be moved for an 
Offence conceived againſt him, chough 
they that be offended, be his dear 
Friends : Neither ſhall he for the firlt 
affront or encounter, relinquiſh his hope; 
for he that conſtantly maketh head a- 
gainit the aſſault of Fortune, ſhall 
atter with Facility arrive where he de- 
ſigned, - 

In giving Council to a Prince or Com- 
monwealth, and therefore deliring to 
eſchew Danger and Offence, no other 
mean 1s to be taken than that the Coun- 
{cllor ſhall without Paſſion or Perſwaki- 
on pronounce his Opinion, and never 
to affirm OR as a Reſolution, but 
with modeſty to detend that he ſpeak- 
cth; ſo as the Prince which follows his 
Advice, may ſ{cem to do 1t voluntarily, 
and not forced by the importunity ot 
him that gave the Counſel. _. 

A diſcreet Captain being 1n the Field 
againlt the Enemy, of whoſe Virtue he 
hath had no Proof, ought firſt by light 
Skirmiſhes to feel of what Virtue he 
'S; and not to Entcrprilc any general 

| | Ad- 
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Adventnre, to the end that Terror or 
Fame ſhould not daunt nor diſcourage 
his own Soldiers. 

Albeit Fraud be in all Actions deteſt- 
ed, yet is the ſame in Martial Enter. 
priles commendible and glorious : 
For that Captain who compalleth his 
Deſigns by Wit or Stratagem, is no 
leſs commended than he that Van- 
quiſheth the Enemy by Violence and 
Force. 

In times of Extremity, when Reſv- 
lution mult be taken tur the having or 
utter Loſs of the State, then no revpard 
is to be had of Juitice or Injultice, 
Mercy or Cruelty, Honor or Ignomi- 
ny, bur rather ſetting aſide all Re- 
ſpects, that courle is to be followed 
which detended the Lives and Libertics 
of Men. 

Wholo defireth to know what will 
be hereatter, let him think of that is 
pait ; -for the World hath ever been 
in a circular Revolution ;: What- 
loever 1s: now, was heretofore, and 
things paſt or preſent are no other 
than ſuch as ſhall be again : Rea#t orbrs 
in orbem, 


A 
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A Prince that delireth to obtain any 
thing at the hand of agpther, muſt if 
it be pothble urge a fudden Anfwer, 
and lay before him that is moved, a 
Neceſlity to relolve preſently, giving. 
{im to underitand that denial or de- 
lays may breed a perilous and ſudden 
Indignation. | 

There 1s nothing more difhicult,doubt- 
ful and dangerous than to attempt In- 
novation: For he that taketh in hand 
an Enterprize ot ſuch quality, maketh 
all thoſe his Enemies which lived well 
under the old Order, and findeth them 
cold Defenders that aftet his Novel- 
tics, which coldneſs proceedeth chief- 
ly of Incredulity ; tor Men are not 
ealily induced to believe a new thing 
till Experience hath proved it to be 
c00d. 

There is no Art nor Knowledge lo 
ſcemly and necctlary tor a Prince as 
theArt Military with theOrdinances and 
Dilcipline thereot : For that 1s the only 
Skill required in him that commanderh, 
and ſuch a Virtuc as doth not only main- 
tain them thar are born Princes, bur ot- 
ten edvanceth private Men to that Dig- 
N:Ly. 1hne 
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The deep Impreſſions which old In- 
juries make 1n the Minds of great Men 
cannot with new Benefits be razed out ; 
it is alſo to be remembred that Inju- 
ries be done all together : For they of- 
fend the leſs, and will be torgotten the 
{ooner ; but Benefits ſhould by little and 
little be beſtowed, 1o ſhall the Memory 
of them long continue. 

A {mall pleaſure or diſpleaſure preſent- 
ly done, doth move more than a great 
good turn beſtowed in rimes patt ; tor 
the taſte of things preſent doth make a 
deeper impreſhon in the Minds of Men, 
than doth the Memory of things paſt, 


. or expectation of things to come. 


It is a matter of 1mall dithculty ro 
{ound the dilcontentment of other Wen. 


For every one doth willingly tell the 


well and ill deſerving of Friends, and 
likewiſe how much or how. little Focs 
can do, if we have Patience to hear, 
which Patience 1s the beginning of all 
g00d Speed ; but he that delighterhi ro 
ipeak much, and hear little, ſhall ever in- 
torm others more than Iumlelt can learn. 
Among other dangers which a Prince 
incurreth by being difſarmed, the great- 
| <lt 
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elt is, that thereby he becometh con- 
remptible ; for no compariſon there is 
berween Men armed and them that are 
dilarmed : and no reaſon there 1is that 
he that is armed ſhould yield Obedience 
to him that is diſarmed, neither 1s it like 
that a Prince diſlarmed can be ſecure 
trom his own Subjects armed. 

A Prince Ignorant of Martial know- 
ledge, among other Misfortunes cannot 
be eſteemed -or truſted of his own Sol- 
dicrs ; it behoveth him therefore as well 
intime of Peace as War toexercile Arms, 
which may be done by two means; the 
one by Action ot Body, the other by 
Contemplation of Mind. The Body 
may be exerciſcd in Hunting, Hawking, - 
and ſuch like Paſtimes; rhereby to be 
made apt to cadure Travel : his Mind 
likewiſe mav be intormed by Reading 
of Hiſtories, and the Conlideration ot 
Actions pertormed by excellent Cap- 
tains, oblerving the occalion of their 
Victories or Lolles, to the end he may 
:mitate the one, and elchew the other. 

He that doth cot as other Mcn do, 
but endeavourcth that which ought 
to be dons, ſhall therety rather 1n- 

Cur 
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cur Peril than Preſervation ; for who- 
{o laboureth to be ſincerely Perfect 
and Good, ſhall neceſlarily Periſh, 
living among Men that are generally 
Evil. 

A Prince that uſeth Liberality to his 
prejudice, ought not to _ the In- 
tamy of Miſerable, becauſe is Parſi- 
mony will in time enable him to be Lt- 
wi and ſo may declare himlelf to 
be, having by Parſimony increaſed his 
Power, and therefore without impoſin 
upon the People, may detend himſclt 
from all ſuch as wull make War; fo 
ſhall he uſe Liberality to all them trom 
whom he taketh nothing, who are infi- 
nite ; and uſe Miſerlinels to thoſe only 
to whom he giveth, who are but tew. 

There is nothing that conlumeth ir 
ſelf like to Librality ; for if it be long 
uſed, it taketh away the means to CON» 
tinue it, and conſequently doth make 
Men poor and balely minded : Or 
elſe to elchew Poverty, they {hall be 
torced to Extortion and become Odi- 
Ous, , 

It is better to incur the name of Co- 
vetous ( whuch is a Scandal without 

hate ) 
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hate) then with deſire to be account- 
ed Libcral, deſerve the Intamy of Op- 
preſſion (an Igaominy accompanied 
with hatred.) 

A Prince ought to be {low in believin 
and adviſed in proceeding ; he ſhould 
alſo beware not to make himſelf over 
much teared, but in all his Attions ſhew 
great Wiſdom tempered with Curteſie ; 
ſo thall not over much Conhdence in- 
duce him to be careleſs, nor over much 
diſhdence render him intolerable. 

Whoſo oblerveth, {hall ſee that Man 
oftended, leſs reſpect him whom they 
Love, than him whom they fear. For 
Love 1s maintained by a certain reci- 
proque Obligation, which becaule Men 
are Evil, ulcth ro be by every occaſion of 
Profit broken. But Fear 1s continued 
by a ccrtain dread of Puniſhment which 
never tailcth. 

\ Prince that holdeth in the Field an 
Army whercin are great numbers of 
Soldiers, ought not to care though he 
be accompred Cruel : For without ſuch 
an Opinion conceived, he cannot keep 
{11s Forces united, nor apt to attempt 
any Fn prize. 

Men 
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Men for the molt, do uſe rather to 
wudge by their Eyes,than by their Hands, 
ior every one may fee, but tew can Cere 
tainly know, Every one feeth what thou 
{ſeemeſt to be, but tew can underttand 
what thou art indeed; and thele tew Care 
not oppoſe themſelves to the Opinion of 
many which have the Majeſty of Eſtate 
todetend them. Allo in the Actions of 
all Men, and chicfly Princes, trom whom 
'5no Appellation, the End is ever 0b» 
{erved. Machiavel. 

A Prince being torced to uſe the Con- 
dition ot Bealts, mult among them make 
Choice of the fox and the Lyon ; tor the 
Lyon cannot take heed of Snarcs, and tlic 
Fox 1s calily overcome by the Woives : 
It behoveth him theretore to be a Fox tv 
diſcover the Snares, anda Lyon to teiri- 
ic the Wolves. 

A Prince newly advanced cannat ob- 
ſerve thole Rules, which arc the Cauſe 
that Men be accounted Good ; be being 
many Times cont{trained for Ucience OL 
his State to proceed contrary to Promile, 
conmrery to Charity, ana 2 Vertue ; and 
contequently it behoveth him to have a 
Mind apt to Alteration, as the VV 1d and 
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Variation of Fortune ſhall dirc ; yer 
ought he not to abandon the Good, ' it lo 
he can, but be rcady to ule what is Evil, 
it ſo he ſhall be inforced. 

Every Prince ought to have two Ears, 
the one Intrinfick, in reſpe&t of Sub- 
jets; the ocher Extrinlick, in reſpe&t of 
Forreign Potentates, from whom he 
may be detended with Good Arms, and 


Good Friends : Allo Matters Intrinſick - 


willever [tand well, ſo long as all things 
abroad reſt tirm. 

A Prince that is favoured of the Multi- 
- tude, need not to doubt Conſpiracy ; 
but contrarv wile, where the People is 
generaily Diſcontented and Hateth the 
Prince, then may he reaſonably doubr 
every Tling, and every Perſon ; for no 
Man is fo Poor, that wanteth a Weapon 
wherewith to offend. 

When any Occalion 1s preſented to 
have that thou delireſt, fail not to lay 
hold thereot; tor theſe Worldly Things 
to vary, an: that ſo ſuddenly, as hard it 
is to allure our felves of any thing, un- 
leſs the ſame be alrcady in Hand : On 
the other Side, it any Trouble threaten 


? 


tlizc, defer it {o long as thou mayelt ; 


tor - 


_ 
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; 
for Time may occaſion ſome Accident to 
remove all Dangers. 

The Prince that doubteth the Fidelity 
of his Subjects, muſt of Force build For- 
tretles ; but he that teareth Foreign Force 
more than his own People, were bettcr 
to leave them unbuilt. Howlſoever it 
be, that Prince that defireth generally 
to be Reſpected and Eſtzemed , muſt 
perform ſome notable Enterpriſe, and 
give Teltimony of great Vertue and 
Valour, 

A Prince ſhall do well at all Times to 
be counlelled fo as no Man do prelume 
to give Counſel bur when the Prince doth 
ask it, Ir is alſo tro be noted, Thar he 
who 1s not of himfſclt Wie, cannot Þe 
well counlelled of others, unleſs happity 
he yicld to ſome Wiſe Men the Govern- 
ment of his whole Atairs. For Go9.1 
Counſels trom whomloever they proceed, 
ſhall be tho ghr to come from the Prince, 


and not the Wildom of the Prince to po- 


ceed trom the Counſel of others. 

He that taketh D:light tro be Employed 
in Publick Aﬀairs, muſt by all Means 
endcavour to continue in fuch Services : 
For oft one Buſineſs dependeth- on ano- 

| &.2 ther, 
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Mr, whercunto the Florentine Proverb 
may be applies, Dz coſa, naſe cfa, & it 
tempole goversa, 

Some M-cn hive not only cefired, but 
allo co mpatiec 4 Honour and Profit ; yct 
beinz in Polleſſion of both, were not 
therewith fo {; tished, as they hoped to 
be ; which being believed, would happily 

ex'infuiſh the immeaſurab'e Ambition 
wherewith many Men are potlcilcd. 

B ' Expert-nce I have learned, That 
orcat Folly ir is to account That Ours 
Shich we have not, or ſp:nd prelently 
in Hope of {uture Gain. Theretore Mer- 
chants, during the Arlventure of their 
Goods, 4 not increas NomePical Ex- 
pences, but Fearing the Worit Afſure 
what Hay nc, | 

For ſuch Men as have 7:1ned unto 
themiclves Reputation and are account- 


Ed vortucus, to maintain FOMK Concet, 
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and cl:thew Envy. there 15 n 7 bes: 
| a X. bv 
ter thann Life retired from ite v ” onver- 


| 
ſatin, and chicfly of the Mulcitude, Fu: 
14k [er 25 commercta 1h 
. : Prince to make 
War, is to Enrich Him{{!f, and Impo- 
veriih the E:cmy ; Neither 15 Victory 
: )Efiresd 
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Jefired | tor other Ri RE p< t9 
become the more Mighty, and make the 
Enemy Weak : Co nle quently wherelo- 
ever thy Victory Coth Impover:ſh LICE, 
or thy Gain therein di th W caken thee, 

it tollowerth that ciher thou pals or un- 
Uergo that Nark whercurto the Intention 
Ct War was ducted. And that Prince 
5 by Vi cLOry [4211001 , L112 Lan Op ict 
the Entmics Pow, 'r, and become Atlaiter 


ot his Goods and Þ« 'cllefſions And 'ti-at 
Prince 1s by Victory Impov; ecriſhe | wlcn 
the Enemy,; nots vichſta Gag r he 2 V1- 
cored, Can (till NMayntain time! and 


the Spoils and PollefNons are not nf tO 
the Uſe of the Prince Victorious, but 
mparte unto his Soldiers. For then my 
he be thought in his own Loſing Intortu- 
nate, and 1n Victory Un bappy ; tor it 
Iic be Vanquiſhed, then muy it lic endure 
the Ol ENCE by Focs * And beivg V Ro. 
710usS ſhall be torccd to abi the. Wi0 $424 
ottercd in Diecas ,; Which as they be lcs 
Reaſonable, 0 are they alto leis ſupport- 
able, becautie he 1s thi} by Impolitions 
force to b bes :n the Subjects, whereot 
may be interr:d, That the Prince, hav- 
ng 1n him any Generoſity, cannot jultly 
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rejoyce at that Victory which cauſeth the 
Subjett to lament. 

Who ſo delireth to obtain any thing, 
hopeth to compals his Deſire, either by 
Iatreaty, Preſents, or Threatning ; for 
{o ſhall he, to whom the Requeſt is made, 
be moved either with Compaſſion, Pro- 
fir, or Fear : Nevertheleſs, with Covet- 
ous and Cruel Men, and ſuch as arein 
their Opinion Mighty, none of theſe can 
prevail. And conſequently in vain do 
they labour, that go about by Suit to 
ſtir them to Pity, by Gilts to gain them, 
or by Threats to fear them. 

Who ſo is perſuaded that any Com- 
mon-weal can continue dilunited, doth 
greatly deceive himſelf: True it is, 
That ſome Diviſions do maintain the 
Eitate, but other do indamapge the ſame. 
They which do Harm, are ſuch as with 
Sects and Partakings be accompanied ; 
they which help without Selts and Par- 
takings, be maintained. A wiſe Govern- 
our therefore, albeit he cannot fo exattly 
forcſee but ſome Enemies will ariſe in 
the State, yet may he take Order that 
no Factions may thereby grow. It 1s 
therefore to be noted, that the Citizens 

of 
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of every Eſtate, may aſpire to Reputa- 
tion, either by Private or Publick Means. 
Reputation by Publick Means, is gained 
chictly in the War, cither by obtaining 
Victory in ſome Battle, or ſurpriſing of 
lome City ; or clic by pertorming ſome 
A\mballage diligently, profpercully : 
But Privatc Rep utation 1s potten by 
coing Favour to this or that Man, . and 
p 1otcciting them trom Magiltrates; g1V= 
rg them Mony, advancing them unwor- 
thily ro Honour and Office ; ; and by 
great Fealts, entcriaining the Multitude ;; 
of which manncr of Procceding, Sets, 
Factions and Partakings do grow : And 
as Reputation thus gained 15 dangerous, 
fo the other without Faction 1s profitable; 
hecauſe the ſame 1s ſounded on Common 
Weltare, and no private Profit ; And 
albeit among Cir!zcns of this fort, will 
oit arile great Hate, yet wanting Fot- 

lowers tor their particular Proit, tlic 
State ſhall not be Indangered, b Ut rather 


ing to delerve _ "will hold bimſe!f 
w1i.hin the Bounds of Civil Lite, and by 
Yertucus Merits labour to be advanced. 
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To perſuade or diſſuade particuiar Per- 
ſons, 15 a Matter of no Dithcuity : For 
it Words ſuffice not, yet Authority will 
prevail: But hard and perilous it is to 
remove a Falle Opinion conceived by a 
whole Multitude, for therein fair Speech 
and no Compultion mult be uſed. 

The belt means which wiſe Captains 
can uſe to make their Soldiers rcfolute, 
is to take from them all Hope ; which 
Reſolution may allo be increaled- with 
the Love of our Country and Contidence 
in the Captain : For Conhdence grow- 
eth by the Valour of Men, and Diſcipline 
ia former Victories, and Truſt repoled 
in the Leader, The Love ot our Coun- 
try is Natural, but the Aﬀection we bear 
to the Captain, proceedeth rather trom 
his Vertue, than the Bcenehts he hath 
beltowed. Neceſlity alſo may do much, 
and cictly that where no Choice 15 lett, 
but <nther overcome by Arms or dye 1n 
Deſperation, 

12:cre 15 nothing of ſo great Force to 
m9! an Army united,as the Reputation ot 
£06 Certain, which proceedeth only from 
"sYcrtuc; for neither Dignity nor Autho- 
3:1, wiihour Yalour can work that Eftect. 

| The 
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The firſt Care that a Captain mulſt 
have,.-is to hold his Soldiers well pumiſh- 
ed and paid ; tor where Payment faileth, 
Puniſhment ought not to be inflicted : 
And conf<quently no Reaſon 1t 1s to pu- 
niſh him tor Robbery, whom want of 
Pay enforceth to ſhitt; but where the 
Soldier is paid, and not puniſhed ( of- 
fending ) then will he, withour Reſpect, 
become Inlolent towards his Captain ; 
whereof enſuc Mutinies, Ditcord, and 
utter Ruin. 

It is a.Cuſtom, very honourable, not 
to promiſe more than thou wilt allured- 
ly perform : Yet true it is, that whoſc- 
ever 15s denied (though juſtly ). doth 
reſt ill-contented ; tor Men indeed arc. 
not governed by Reaſon : Otherwiſe it 1: 
tor him that promiſerh ; and lo good 
Promiſes ſhall ſtand in ſtead of Pertor- 
mance : Beſides that, he may hind Ex 
cuſe enough, becauic the moſt part 0: 
Men are ſo (imple, that fair Words alone 
have Power to abuſe them, chiefly wiicn 
they procced trom a Perſon of Reputa- 
tion and Authority. The beſt way, 
theretorc, 15 not to promiſe precitciy 
put entcrtaza the Suitors with An 
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{wers general, and full of good Hope : 
Yet not ſuch as {hall direQtly and abſo- 
Jutely bind. 

The greateſt and molt material Dil- 
pleaſures that uſe to ariſe between the 
Nobility and People, are cauled by the 
diverſity of Humours, the one Jabouring 
© command, the other endeavouring nor 
to obey ; ſoas all Troubles and Diſorders 
nevery Common-weal, do thereof re- 
cc:ve Nutriment. | 

The City which is maintained rather 
by FaCtions than Laws, fo ſoon as one 
Faction 15 become (trong, and without 
Oppoſition, the ſame of neceſſity mult be 
divided in it felt: for thoſe particular 
Cauſes which were at the tirit taken, are 
not of Force enough to maintain it. | 

[t is the nature of Men not to cndure 
any Diſcommodity, unle!s Neceſſity do 

thereunto enforce them : Which may ap- 
parently be perceived by their Habita- 
tions ; for as the Fear of War draweth 
them to Places of Strength ( tor their 
Defence ) fo that Peril being paſt, they 
do for the moſt part remove themlclves 
© inhabit Countrics of more Commodity 

and Prot. 
It 
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It may ſeem ſtrange, and no even 
Meaſure ( yet approved by Experience ) 
that where many ottend, tew are puniſh- 
ed. Alſo petty Errors are ſeverely cor- 
rected, but great and grievous Crimes 
be rewarded. In like manner, where 
many receive Wrong, few ſeek Revenge. 
For Injurics univerſal, are with more 
Patience than particular Offences en- 


| dured. 


All, or the greateſt part of Men that 
have aſpired ro Riches or Power, have 
attained thereunto either by Force or 


' Fraud : . And without they have by 


Craft or Cruelty gained, to cover the 
foulneſs of their Fa, they call Purchale 
as a Name more honeſt. Howſoever he, 
that for want of Will or Wit uſeth nor 
thoſe Means, muſt reſt in Servitude and 
Poverty, The Reaſon thereot is, That 
as Naturc hath laid betore Men the chief 
of all Fortunes, {ſo ſhe diſpoſes them ra- 
ther to Rapine than honeſt Induſtry, and 
more ſubject to bad than good Endea- 
vours : Hereot it cometh, that one Man 
cateth another, and he that is weakeſt 
muſt always go to the worſt. 


\\ here 
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Where Neceſlty torceth, Boldneſs is 
reputed Wiſdom, and 1n great Enter- 
prifes Peril 15 not to be mede accompt 
of. For thoſe Attempts that begin with 
Danger, always end with Honour, or 
Reward; alſo trom one Peril there is 
no way to eſcape, but by entring into 
another, 

A wilc Man ouz2ht not to defire to in 
habit that Country where Men hav: 
more Authority than Laws : For indeed 
that Country deſerves to be dclired whiere 
eveiy one may lecurely enjoy his own ; 
f10t that , where with facility it may 
be taken away ; and that Friends for tear 
io lo!etheir own, are inforced to forſake 
then. 

Some Magiſtrates cither by over great 
Zeal or Innorance take a Courle of Ri- 
g0ur, Which being for the preſent favour- 
ed, they are ever the more imployed, 
25 dkn mect to cextirpate Inconvent- 
CIICE, 

But thereby the SubjeAts are often 
drawn 1:29 Deſperation, and conſc- 
quenily hive recourſe unto Arms, as thei 
verermaott Refuge. In this caſe a Wiſe 
Prince tor zppealing the People 1s forc'd 
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to difallow his Miniſters, and fomcrimes 
alſo to inflict publick Puniſhmenr. 

A Prince naturally ſuſpicions, and 
having about him Perions 1ncine ro 
Envy, 1s cali'y induced to miſtruſt thole 
Men that have ſerved him with moit fut- 
ficiency : Which Danger they cannot 
elſchew, becaule they who are worthieſt 
Commendation are oftentimes envied by 
ſuch Perſons as have acceſs unto the 
Prince. 

Who ſo cannot endure both E nvy and 
Hate, muſt retrain to enterpriſe great 
Matters : For great Honours being de- 
fired of many, it behoveth him that 
aſpireth unto them, to be for his Dignity 
envied, and for his Authority hated ; 
which Authority , albeit the ſame be 
well uſed, yet they . who hate or eavy 
( perſuading themſelves it might be ber- 
ter handled ) endeavour to opprels that 
Power, as fearing it will be w orſe. 

Amons other things which worket! 


the Inconveniences of Common weals, 


Ambion and Deſperation are chict ; et 
both, Deſperation 1s worſt; For Am 
b1tion may attend Occaſion, Deſperation 


will not, as that cannot entre Delays 
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Hiſtorians deſiring to write the Aftions 


of Men, onght to ſet down the ſimple 


Truth, and not ſay any thing for Love 
or Hatred : Alſo to chule ſuch an Oppor- 
tunity for writing as it may be lawful to 
think what they will, and write what 
they think, which is a rare Happineſs 
of the Time. 

In commending or dilallowing the A- 
Qtions of Men, it is a courſe very requi- 
ſite to conlider the Beginning, the Pro- 
ceeding, and End : So ſhall we ſee the 
Reaſons and Cauſes of things, and not 
their bare Events only; which for the 
moſt part are governed by Fortune, 

It is a matter of much Neceflity, that 
every Man, and chictly a Prince ſhould 
in his firſt Actions, give ſome Telti- 
mony of Vertue ; for falling at firſt into 
obloquie, do he well or ill, all isil|-taken. 

The Cultom of the Common People is 
to judge rather by their Eyes than by 
their Ears: Which 1s the cauſe they al- 
low more of «cxtcrnal Shew than in- 
ward Vertue : An1 truc it 15, where 
excellency. of Mind, and B2auty of 
Body concur, the Commendation due 
to ſuch a Perion is far the greater. 

Oratior 
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Gratior eſt pulchro ventens e corpore wir 
Fs. 
A Prince or great Perſonage that con- 
ſtantly endureth Advetlity , delerveth 
great Praiſe : Yet greater Commenda- 


tion 1s due to him that bearcth himſelt 


modeltly in his Happineſs. For Miſcries 
are oft born with Patience, but Felicity 
corrupteth, 

To be deſcended of Princes, or great 
Perlonages, 1s a matter of meer Fortune, 
and ſo to be eſteemed : But Adoption 
proceedeth trom the Judgment of Men, 
theretore ſcemeth incorrupt, and ſeldom 
abuſcd. 

It hath been long obſerved, and is a 
Rule which rarely taileth, that he ſnall 
be ever ſuſpected of the P: ince in poſlet- 
i110n, whom Men account worthy to be a 
Prince in Reverſion. 

It hath been a Ule very ancient to give 
Credit to Aſtrologers, and other ſuch 
Perlons, who by their Star-Learning or 
Blind Divination, take upon them to tell 
of things tocom:. The Reaſon thereot 
15, That the molt part of Men believe 
that ſooneſt which they leaſt underſtand ; 
and 1t they ſce the Event of a Predittion, 


thovnh 
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though it liappeneth by meer Chance 10 
fall out according to that was premiled, 
thereupon they lettle fo tirm an Impret- 
ſion, as albeic many other fail, yet the 
good Conceipt of their Cunning cannot 
be removed. 

Liberality 1s a Vertue which gaineth 
Love, but much are they deceived whom 
Riot in lieu thereof abuſeth. To caſt 
away and conſume is ſoon learned , 
but to give 10 good Order few have the 
Skill, 

In Time of ſudden Mutiny, Conſpira- 
cy, and Offence of Pcople, the wilſeſt 
Reſolution 1s not to oppole Force to pre- 
vent Fury, bur rather give Space for the 
Bad to amend, and the Good to conſent: 
For Treaſons prevail on the ſudden, but 
good Council (athers Forces by Let- 
ture. 

Mature Dei:thcration ought ever to be 
uſed; but when Arins are to determine, 
ſpeedy Excecur10n 1s the beſt : Becauſe no 
Delay in that won 7g. 1s fir. which 

cannot be commended betore 1t be 
ended. 
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Who ſo is pleaſed to obſerve the pro- 
ceedings of Men in Authority, ſhall ob- 
ſerve that ſome of them hold a plain 
courſe without reſpe& ; others projeCt- 
ing for time to come, do forecaſt how to 
hold their preſent good fortune or at 
leait ro eſcape danger : For they mi- 
{truſting preſent Proſperity and fearing 
a change, prepare beforehand ſome pri- 
vate Friends to oppoſe againſt publick 
hatred : Whereof may be inferred, that 
no care is taken of Innocency, but every 
one ſtudieth how to paſs without pu- 
niſhmenr. 

In Captains and all Military Comman- 
ders, three things are required, Vertue, 
Diſcipline, and Authority ; but in pri- 
vate Soldiers Obedience and Courage 
only ſufficeth; for by due obeying, and 
no curious ſcanning the Leaders direCti- 
ons are maintained ; and the Army in 
danger is alwaies molt yaliant, which be- 
fore the danger is molt quiet. Let the 
Soldier theretorc be well armed and, va- 
liantly minded. To adviſe and direct 
muſt be the Captains care. 

It 1s a matter of no great moment, 
yet always worthy the noting, that any 

\1 EX» 
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exterior R:haviour, or Garment pre- 
tentins Pride or Greatneſs, chicfly in 
Perlons lately advanced, though no Man 
e thereby interefled or injured, coth 
move in cth<rs a certain ottence : For 
the nature 0! Man is ſuch, as beholceth 
the new proſperity of others with an 
envious Eye, an: wiſheth a moderation 
of Fortune no where ſo much as In 
thoſe we have known. in equal d-gree 
with our [{:lve 

In all Ent crpril 5 of War ( if pretent 
n.celiy dot not otherwite require ) 
[Leilure 404 Dl HDCration CU, 2h t tO be 
uſed ; for of:en. it ſufficeth in licu of 
Wiſtom, to take the a:lvrantaize of othe 
Mens, folly. 

Ven th it are to cont! der of great 
Actions, oupht to be informed whether 
that which 15 undertaken be profitable 
for the Commonweal, honourable ro 
a CMM [ol VCS4 and caltc to bs cftccted ; 
ar Ie2{t not areatly difficult. Alto ne 
tit pcrfurdeth, 1s to be CXAmined whe- 
'»s bare Words un Counſkel, 
he will jo: 11 own Peril; and if For- 

[avour tj attempr, tn par the 
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The Perils which accompany private 
Entcrpriles, are ſar unlike to thoſe 
which he coth enter that aſpircth to 
Principality. For in pyivate attempts a 
Man miy pat uſo or proceed as he will ; 
But £2 hum that MIPes.to.5 mpire there 
remains no middle courſe, but either by 
Victory to triumph: as a Prince 3 or 
being vanquiſhed to endure ceath as a-. 
Traytor. 

[ct no Man in his Proſperity, eve 
much credit to common Applauſe or 
Service, alſured by any of whom in 
meanzr Fortune he hath had no ex (pert- 
ence ; for the bafſc People arc learned in . 
no Leſſon, only without difterence of 
Truth or Falſhood to flatter Men 1n 
Authority, and with S'ours and Words 
ot great rejoycing make ſhew of preat 

As overmuch haſte is danrerous, ſo 
too great celay oftentimes, proveth Cil- 
advanrtagious ; for albcit conſultation 
ought te forego ation, yet to Ditpute 
long and in the en: | rejeQt the advice of 
either ſide, or take a midd!e courſe 
( which ia cafes of doubt and danger 1s 
worlt) was ever accompred great diſcreti- 
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Therc is no courſe more comeſy, nN1 
any reſolution fo well beſceming a wit. 
Man, having made .prcot ot his own 
Vertue (and Ing in Ape no Fortune 
due to {ſuch ctiett ) as to retire himſclt 
trom the Court and Company ; tor ſo 
ſhall he ſhun the Inconveniences of Con- 
tempt and the Diſcommodity of Travel 
( Jucunada ſeneftuti otia) yet true it 15, 
that whoſo hath lived a Prince or go- 
verned as a publick Perſon, cannot e©x- 
p<Ct ſecurity ina private Etlate. 

Whenlocver danger draweth near, 
and terror 15 at hand, all Men iook a- 
bour, bur none willingly adventure : 
For in fuch Catcs every Man will give 
Council, but tew w:ll rake part of the 
peril. 

In Common-wealths where Sctts or 
Partialices be, the Leader of any fide'is 
able to kindle Civil War; yet is he una- 
bic to moderate the Vittory : For to {tir 
up Uiilentions and troubles, the worſt 
Man moſt commonly bears the ſtroke ; 
but peace and quietnels are not eftabliſh- 
et but by Men of rare Gifts and excellent 
\ LETT [1 & 
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[c may ſeem (trange and contrary both 
to courteſie and Chriltian proteſſion, 
that Men are far more mindiul of Inju- 
ries done unto them, than of benctits 
received by them. The reaſon thereof 
is, that Thanktulneſs 1s accompted a 
burden, but Revenge is lweet, and rec- 
koned a great gain. 

Of reconciled Foes, and {uch as know 
that our harms were cauſed by their 
means, we oft-times expect favour, as 
perſuaded that new Fricndihip will re- 
-pair the loſs of old diſpleaſure : But the 
matter doth {cldom fo fall cut ; for the 
quality of Man's nature is ever to hate 
thoſe whom he hath hurt, and love them 
whom he hath made beholding. Quos 
Luferunt oderunt. Tac. 

To common Perlons ani ſuch as are 
i9norant in Matters of State, every 
Taxation and Impolition ſeemeth heavy 
or ſuperfluous; yer the wiler ſort know, 
that the end of all publick endeavour 15s 
to confirm People in Peace, and Peace 
cannot be maintained without Arms, 
nor Arms without Pay, nor Pay with- 

ut Impolitions, 
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As fortunate Folk are etivied, ſo arc 
the poor coatemned 3 which Rule reach- 
eth allo ro Princes : The one lives in 
Picnty with War, the other in Poverty 
with Peace, For [.!dom 1s it ſeen, that 
thoſe Pcopie arc ailanlted where nothing 
is to be gained, and whoſe baſe Beings 
attord.n9 other {poils than Blood and 
Be2very. | 

\Wilemen have obſerved that in mat- 
ter of State, and the managing thereof, 
three Things are elpecially ro be looked 
unto! The ivr 1s, Occaſion : the fe- 


Y 
con: the Intentions of other Men ; the 
third, our own .Aﬀt/tection. For there 


1s nothin that iflippeth away io ſoon as 
Occaſion, nothing fo difticult as to jupe 
what 21 othcr Man ror enderh : ; nor any 
thinz more n2ccat £11 Our ON n1mmos« 
Jeratc ctr 
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daily example of Picty ard Jultice, ap- 
pears apparently 1a the Procee:lings of 
che Roman Biihops ; who by the well 
doing of ſome. teww of them at ihe firit, 
became greatly honoured 3 but atter- 
wards they became contempuble: For 
the Reverence which Men did brar to 
the fanctity of their Lives tailing, it 
was impoſhible of {v contrary Manners 
and Examples tolook tor like ettects. 

The fucce!s of the War chicily dep<n- 
deth on the Reputation of the Pit: iC% 
which declining, the vertue allo of the 
CR faileth: L the: viſe tl ie hdelity of 

he Peonie decayeth, and their Mony to 
maintain the Wa: ceafeth ; COMTrary- 
wite, the Coura.;c ui the Enzmy 1s 10- 
creaſed, they that ttood Joubiful be- 
come refolved, and every Cviiliculty 
aug mcunteti. 

The Aut! torny which Princes pive, 

chicfly in reſpect of Wiſdom "and 
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Vaiour: Yet true it 15, that for the melt 


pare tiey account them the wileit Men 


2T Catt belt accommodace themluives 
Hex Humour. 


The greate} Diſtreſs and Difficulty 


Wiich can come to any Army, doth 
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proceed of theſe Cauſes: Want of Mo- 
ny, ſcarcity of Victuals, hatred of 
People, diſcord of Captains,. diſobedi- 
ence of Soldiers, and their flying to 
the Enemy, either of neceſlity or tree- 
will. 

A Prince or great Magiſtrate having 
long maintained the reputation of Wit- 
dom and Vertue, mult take heed that no 
raſh or dangerous Reſolution do taint 
the Honourable Fame of his former 
Lite - For to be tranſported with Anger 
egainlt his own Profit, is lightneſs ; and 
to eſteem ſmall dangers more than great, 
15 want of Judgment. 


A Prince or Perſon of preat Eſtate, 


muſt be wary not to inure the conceit 
of dov'ble dealing : For little Sincerity 
and 1 rutt is looked 1n his Actions, of 
whom there 15 an opinion of Cralt and 

Falſhood conceived. | 
Expericacec hath always proved, that 
whatlocyer the moſt part of men delire, 
rarely cometh to pals : The reaſon herc- 
of is, that the eftects of Human Att 
ons commonly depend on the will of 
a few ;- and their Intentions ever difter- 
ing from the greater number, the end 
and 
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and ſucceſs cannot be other than as 
pleaſeth -the few that are to dirett 
them. 

There is nothing more Jangerous than 
to enterpriſe a War, or other Actions 
of Importance upon popular perſuaſion ; 
tor ſuch expettartions are vain, and ſuch 
deſigns fallible - Alfo the Fury of the 
Mulrtitude is great, when danger is lit- 
tle or tar off ; but Perils growing great 
and near, their Courage quaileth, as 
they whoſe Paſſions have ao Rule or 
Mealure. 

It is ſtrange to ſee how apt Men are 
to doubt diſpleaſure threatned by Ene- 
mies, chiefly when they draw near ; 
for the - People do naturally over-much 
fear Dangers at hand, and eiteem leſs 
than is fit of things preſent : Allo to 
make finall account of thole that are 
far from them, becauſe divers Remedics 
may be hoped as well by time, as other 
accidents. 

The ottcnſive Words or Anſwers ot 
Indignation, proceeding from great 
Princes, ought never to admit diſplea- 
ſure into the Minds of them againſt 
whom they are ſpoken : For having by 

Speech 
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Speech uttered a great part of Choler, 
the edge of their Decds becomes the 
calmer, and more callily appeaſe ; 
Such 15 the condition oi noble and gene- 
rous Spirits: 

To jud; 2 right of other Mens merit, 
ſcems ol great dithculry ; for time and 
tryl is thereto required : Alfo it is nor 
cali 00 anlwer ons CXpoctation of Men, 
bt 0.t-t: UNRES 11 conli-lerate, ani not mea- 
lured in Ulie proportion. | 

It 15 a part of great .diicrcetion to di- 
Vic the ſcalons of Aittairs and Vacati- 
ons : For as it httzth well a Prince or 
hog Dignmty in times cf Audience 
and Judzs _ to be grave, heed'ul, 
and au tere : So thols Offices pertor- 
med, all ſhew of Authority and far] 
100K5 OUT tO be fet apart; for by that 
means, tther courteous Behaviour 
ſhall dc ea from the Reverence duz io 
his Pate. nor ſevcrity dimintin the 
Love which .to his Behaviour anDpui- 
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PuTt not Xt all things £0 riger, Liab 
Faults may be pardoned, but. great Of- 
ieaces teverciy Coriiitel; yer not al- 
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ways procee/ing to puniſhing, but oft 
contented with Repentance. To be bit- 
ter 1n rebuking 15 allo fit for a Magittrate, 
ſhewing himſelf fowre to the beg, and 
{wet tothe co0d ; framing both Coun- 
tenance and Condition accorcing to 
the Meric of Mcn', and be perſuaded 
that it is more honeſt to ofend, than 

Sol).ers mult be encouraged :n ail For« 
tunes to itand reſolved, and not to be 
dauntcd with any paſled mil2dvantage 
ever attending a Time and Opportunity 
ot Revenge ; which commonly cometh 
to paſs where Mens Mins are united : 
For common D-nocr m1 {t be repelled 
with Union and Concord. 

Among other Realons wherewith Sol- 
dicrs are encouraged, Neceſhity and Di- 
{treſs doth oft inforce them : For as Men 
of Vertue perform the Actions of Arms 
tor Honour, ſo the Coward mult dothem 
tor his Security. 

All Enterpriſes attempted by Arms, 
are Honourable ; but thoſe that arc done 
!1 Countries remote, are more praile- 
able: For the lels they be 1n know. 
iwdge, the greater is the Glory to At- 
chieve them, 10 
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To be truly and faithfully loved, is 
a thing greatly to be deſired ; for Ter- 
ror and Fear are weak Works of Aﬀe- 
Etion : For they being taken away, he 
that ceaſeth to fear, will ſoon begin to 
hate; and as they that by Force are kept 
under, obey with ill Will; fo they 
that govern without Line juſtly, rule 
acain{t Right. 

Some Men either deſerving to be 
accounted ot excellent Wildom, or fin- 
2ular in that Skill whereot they make 
Proteſhon, do ordinarily love the Pro- 
gt of others; taking that Ad 

anmaye of their ill Succeſs : Yer ſure it 
:t5, that Niſaſter and unhappy Event ot 
!>Mme Actions, procced not of Diſorder, 
-2r Human Imperfection, but from a 
£crtain Fatal Fury, which neither 
Counſel nor Conſtancy of Men can with: 
ttand. 

[t is a matter of much difhiculty, - or 
rither impoſTible for any Prince to main- 
zin the Law, Civil or Military, without 
S2verity : For where Men hope to be 
zalily pardoned, there are they 'apt to 
vitznd, Comrart yy where Mens Actions 
rc preciſely titre, rhicre do they live in 

OvVer- 
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over-great Aw, and Hatred doth always 
accompany ſuch Severity, The beſt 
courſe theretare 1s to puniſh Offences fſe- 
verely, and reward vertuous Merits libe- 
rally; ſo ſhall Fear be converted to re- 
verend Reſpect, and none have caufe ro 
complain : For as it lics in each Man's 
Power to ſhun offending, ſo is it in their 
Power alſo to delerve well, and merit 
Reward. 

Wholoever, after mature deliberation, 
hath reſolved what Courſe to hold in the 
Action he hath in hand, muſt' not after 
repent, or fear any Difficulty : For ſuch 
Thoughts would break the Vigour of the 
Mind, and impeach the Proceedings of 
thar which was reſolved. And albeit ſome 
Ditterences do happily ariſe, yet muſt 
he believe that every other courſe would 
have been accompanied with the ſame or 
greater Impediments. 

Young Men tor the warmneſs of their 
Blood, and for not having before-time 
been deceived by Fortune, more will- 
ingly enterpriſe Actions rather honour- 
able than ſevere. But Old Men as well 
for that their Heat is cooled, as alſo for 
having attempted many things in vain, 

make 
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make choice of Enterpriles ſevere, rather 
than thoſe that are followed with Fame 
and Glory, 

The greatneſs of one Prince is nothing 
elſe but the Ruin and Diltre(\, of ano- 
ther : Likewilz his Strengtn is the 
Weakneſs and Oppreſſion of others. 

Some rye. are of {uch Quality, 
as alveit a victorious Ciptain merit tri- 
umphal Honour; yet a modelt relulal 
becomes his oreater Glory, 

The Dignity of Magiltrates is not al- 
ſured without Arms; "for when Obedi- 
ence faileth, no other means 1s Iicit to 
continue a People united, 

As willing Obedience in SubjeQs 15 the 
Prince's Str:ngrth, fo 15 the fame their 
own Securi.y : For as by the Princes Au- | 


thority the Fcopi2 are governed, fo by | 
their Conſent he is mantained. 
Three thin75 *%len cover with 1mmo- 
derate Deſire, Lands, Riches, and Hos 
nours ; but 2s ſeldom they compal3 their c 
full Contenr, foare they tor che molt part 
to endure a Dettir.y tar other than they t 
wiſhed. [ 
Strange 1t 15, yet by Experience prov- a 
ed true, Thatin Tim? of Danger, Por- te 
tune 


man 
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tune ( or rather Deſtiny) ſo much amaz 

eth the Judgment of Wile Men, as fel- 

dom th cy Conce ive what Relolution 1s beſt 
to be taken. 

No 98:cat Free-City can tong continue 
quier, F ache the {ame be uled to foreion 
Aﬀaults : For wantins Focs without 0 
ſome inward Enmity will aril:, not un- 
like to ſtrange Bodics of Mcn, which 
being ſecure from external Injury, are 
neverthelcl; by their own Poile op- 
preſſed. 

As every Pilot of ordinary Skill know- 
eth in ca!m and quiet Seas to direct the 
Courſe of his Ship; ſo every Governor 
of Capacity doth underſtand how the 
Aﬀairs of State arc in pzaceable Times to 
be handled : But. when Tempelſts are, 
and SubjcCts bent to Sedition; the one 
requires an excellent Sailer, the other 
the Aid of ſome excellent Wildom. 

It oft happens, that Publick Duty is 
oppolite to private Friendſhip ; ſoas we 
are either torced to omit the Offices due 
to our Country, or draw our deareſt 
Friencs into Danger : In which caſe we 
are to preter publick Refp<Ct, before par- 
ticu!ar Obligation, 

The 
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The nature of baſe People is ſuch , 
as either they obey ſlaviſhly, or com: 
mand inlolently : For Liberty being the 
Mark whercat they aim, 1s by them of 
that Quality, neither moderately delire. 
nor dilcreetly continued; and always 
there are ſome ſeditious Leaders tro be 
tound, who of Diſorder are inclined to 
kindle the Ire and Ottence of Ignorant 
People. Dux rebus motis, foci IN VEnt- 
tur. Salult. 

Experience hath oft proved, That Men 
in be(t Fortune, and ſuch as eſteem them- 
{elves molt ſecure, even then fall ſoone(t 
into Diſadventure, becauſe thoſe Dan- 
gers unteared be as it were contemned , 
and not regarded. 

Toenter  ncedleſ Dangers, was ever 
accounted Madnels; yet ia Times of 
extream Peril and "apparent Diitrels , 
Bold and Hazardous Attempts are great- 
eſt Security. 

The divers Adventures which happen 
to Men, may well inform, That much 
better it is, chicfly in Arms, to be go- 
verned by Rezfon than by Fortune. 

A certain Peace 1s ever accounted bet- 
tzr Security than Yictory hoped or ex- 

pected 
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peed. Melior tutiorque certa pax quam 
ſperatawvittoria, Liv. 

It to our Proſnerit, God were pleaſed 
to add the Grace of m1, we ſhould 
thereby judge not on.y ut what 1s paſt, 
but allo of all that can ſucceed hercaiter. 

Rarely or never can we confiter truly 
of worlly proceedings, uniels tirlt we 
have tele the deceits of Fortune. D:1- 
cord or Diſſention in ary Scare or Ciiy, 
oifers opportunity to ſuch men 25 arc am- 
bitious to work their will: For the hu- 
mor of Sets and Partialicies is ſuch, as 
the weaker Faction doth cver chuſe 1 a- 
ther to call tor aid of Strangers, than 
yield to the Pbminion of an advcrſe 
Party. 

Ancient Cuſtoms may not violently 
and ſuddenly be taken away. Fortune 
which altercth all things, will by little 
and little wear them out of uſe. 

To be oit in hght, and converſe much 
with men, breedeth a kinde of Satiery : 
one aany it behoveth perlons of great 
Eſtate and Authority to be retired , leſt 
over-much familiarity ſhould Cerract 
from the reverence due to hororable 
Eſtate. 

N The 
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The naturcs of men not content to 
live according to their Fortune and 
Birth, are ot all others molt prone to 
Envy; becaule they hate the vertue 
and welfare of all ſuch as are in c{ti- 
mation above them. 

Great heed is to be taken, that no 
Citizen or Subject, be ſuffered to aſpire 


| ' to ſuch greatnels, as cannot be forced 
' to obey the Laws; and no order there 
is of more neceſſicy, than that every 


man of what quality foever, may be 
without reſpect acculed and judged. 

For conſervation of particular Great- 
neſs and Digaity, there 1s nothing more 
noble and glorious, than to have felt 
the force of every Fortune. ; 

It is the quality of wiſe men only, 
to know how to uſe Proſperity, and 
never to trult too much to the favors 
of preſent Hanrpinels. A man well ad: 
viſed 14 his Proſhberitvy, beareth not 
himſcl! towards others cither proud or 
| violeat ; nor mult he believe in his own 
| preſent felicity, for the Day knows not 
what the Night bringeth: He only 
is to be reputed aman, whoſe mind 
cannot be puft up by proſperity, nor 
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dejected by any advcrle Fortune, 

Men of Cholerick humor are eafily 
moved with intolent Speeches, but wiſe 
men laugh them to ſcorn. 

The way whereby a Prince elchues 
the hate of Subjetts, 1s, not to take from 
them their Lands or Goods; yet albeit 
the blood of ſome tew be tainted, unleſs 
the ſame be accompanied with Con- 
fiſcation (which a Prince is rarely forced 
to uſe) it ſeldom cauſeth him to become 
odious. 

A Rule moſt cerain it is that he who 
commands any thing unpleaſing, mult 
by ſevere means caule it to be obſerv- 
ed; and who delireth to be obeyed, 
muſt know how to command: And he 
only knows how to command, that 
doth compare his own force with thoſe 
that are. to obey; whereia kading a 
proportion, then he may boldly procees, 
otherwile torbear. 

In Actions of difticulty great courage 
is to'be uſed, and who ſo compalſeth any 
thing by violence, Cannot maintain if 
by mildneſs, nor command by aftability- 
He theretore that is of nature {(otr, {ſhould 
do beſt to retrain all extraordinary com- 

N 2 mangs. 
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mands, and in matters ordinary imploy 
tie vertue of his mild ſpirit; becauſe 
ordinary puniſhments are not imputed 
to the Prince or his Magiltrates, but 
to the Laws and Ordinances of 
State, 

When Neccility prefſeth, deſperation 
is deemed Wiſdom, and generous 
Minds do not account oft danger, be- 
cauſe thoſe Attempts which begin with 
Peril, do for the molt part end with 
Glory. 

He that endcavours to be good among 
many that are evil, or will uphold that 
which thoſe - labour to pull down of 
Force, worketh his own undoing. All 
Common-wealths alter from order to 
diſorder, from diſorder to order again ; 
for Nature having made all worldly 
Things variable, ſo ſoon as they have 
attained their utmoſt pertection and 
height, they mult deſcend; fo from 
good they fall back to evil; and from 
evil they retura to good. War begets 
Quiet, Quiet I.lenels, Idlenefſs Diſorder, 
Dilorder Ruin ; likewiſc Ruin Order, 
Order Vertue, VYertue Glory and good 
Fortune. 


Wile 
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WileMen have obſ{crved thatArms were 
betore Learning, and Captzins before 
Philoſophers ; tor good and well regula- 
ted Armies having gained Victory, eſta- 
bliſhed Reſt and Security, whereof the 
Study of Letters and Liberal Sciences 
cnlued. 

That Country delerveth to be loved 
of all Men, which loves all Men indiffe- 
rently, and not that Country which re- 
ſpeCting the beſt part, advancetha few : 
No Man theretore 15 to be blamed, if for 
ſuch cauſe he deſire rather to abandon 
than embrace his Country. 

Common-wealths are Bodies mixt, 
yet have they of Bodies fimple ſome re- 
ſemblance : And as in theſe, many In- 
firmitics grow, which w ithout violent 
Medicines cannot be cured; ſo in the 
otlier many Miſchiets ariſe, which a 
good and godly Patient ſhould oftend 
to leave uncured, though therein he uſe 
both force and fire. 

Thoſe Wars be moſt juſt which are 
moit neceſlary ; and thole Arms are 
moſt mercitul where no hope of help re- 
mains bvt in them only. 
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In Actions which promiſe either pub- 
lick Glory, or private Honour, Men may 
be reaſonably perſuaded to adventure 
life and living, becauſe great hope there 
1s to die with Reputation, or live to re- 
cover that Peace which War hath con- 

ſumed : But: where Men are no leſs op- 
prefled by infolency of Commanders, 
than by inſolency of Foes, there is the 
Calamity doubled, and of two evils the 
danger of V/ar {eemeth leaft ; for that 
hath end, the other 1s intinite, 

Who ſo perſuades himſelt to be no 
leſs eſteemed in evil than good Fortune, 
is deceived : For promiſes made, during 
diſtreſs, are rarcly performed, unleſs the 
{ame neceſſity continue. 

The intent of every Prince, or other 
State that makes War, 15 to enrich him- 
ſelf, and impoveriſh the Enemy : Net- 
ther is Victory lor other occaſions ſought, 
nor the poſſeſſions of the Enemy to 
other end deſir'd, than to make them- 
lelves mighty, and their Enemy weak. 
It follows then, that ſo oft as the Vittory 
;mpoveriſhes them, or the gains weaken 
them, cicher they paſs or come ſhort of 
ihat Mark whereat the War was aimed. 
| | Ancient 
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Ancient an] well-zoverned Common- 
wealrths were wont by their Conquetits to 
fill the Treaſuries with Gold and Siiver, 
ro give reward to Soidicrs, to lnare the 
People from Tributes, to make Trt- 
umphs and Publick Feaſts: But :0 later 
times the Wars have uid, hiit, to con- 
{ume the Treaſure, and after impoveriſh 
the People without alluring them from 
tneir Enemies. 

A Prince or State that leaves promiles 
unperformed, by reaſon of unexpected 
Impediments, and for no ill intent, ought 
not to be blamed : Neither are ſuch acct- 
dents any juit cauſe or colour why 
Friends ſhould abandon their Confede- 
rates. 

Where Magiſtrates govern juſtly, Sub- 
jeQs obey dutifully\; where private Per- 
ſons grow rich, and Princes enlarge 
their Empire ; there is the Common- 
wealth blefled, and the People fortu- 
. Nate, 
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CH AP. XXVI 


Maxims of State, or Prudential 
Grounds and Polemical Pre- 
cepts, concerning all Eſtates, 
ana Forms of Policy in Times of 
Peace or War, &c. confirmed by 
Select Narrations and Hiſtorical 
Parallels. 


builded either by People dwelling 
in or about the Place where they are 
bailded, or elfe they are made by Stran- 
gers: Of the firſt are Athens and Ve- 
nice, of the other Alexandria and Flo- 
rence, 

The Fortune of every City builded, 
and Vertue of the Builder , appeareth 
by Choice of the Place, and Quality 
of Laws : For as fertile Places occali- 
on Men to be [lothful, unleſs by good 
Laws they be forced to labour, fo Bar- 

renneſls 
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renneſs compels them to Induſtry ; which 
Reaſon induceth Wiſe Men to plant Ha- 
bitations in either : Examples of the firſt 
are Ferrara and Rome, of the lecond Ra- 
guſa and Genoa, | 

All Laws whereby Commonweaiths 
are governed were either made by ſome 
one excellent Man, and at an inſtant ; or 
clic they were ordained at ſundry Times, 
according to ſuch Accidents as befel. 
Example, The Laws of Spartzz made at 
the beginning by Lycurons, the Laws of 
Rome at lundry Times. 

The Government of every City in Time 
becomes corrupt ; Principality changeth 
into Tyranny : The Oprtimacy 1s made 
the Government of the People ; and the 
Popular Eſtate turns to licentious Diſor- 
cer; which Inſtability or Alteration 
moved ſome Law-makers to take Order 
that in the Governmeat of theirCity there 
ſhould be a Mixture of all three, and was 
the Cauſe that the Policy of Sparta con- 
tinued 800 Years, when the Popular 
State of Athens endured not one hundred. 
Example, The Laws of Sparta made by 
Lycureus, and the Laws of Athens by . 


Solon. 
Whoſo 
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Whoſo taketh in hand to frame an 
State or Government, ought to aerial 
that all Men are Evil, and at occ-itons 
will ſhew themſelves foto be. Example, 
The Envy ot the Pcople of Rome to the 
Novles, and their Inlolency towards them 
appearcd not {ſo long as the Kings govern- 
ed; but the Targuins being Baniſhed, 
Opportunity was thereby offered, that 
the Malice ol the one an. the other be- 
came diſcovered. 

The divers Honours of the Nobility 
and People, the one defiring to command, 
the other not to obey, are the Cauſe of 
continual Troubles, unleſs ſome third 
Mean there be of more Authority than 
either, to bridle the Force of both. Ex- 
emple, The Kings in Rome expulled , 
torthwith arole much Mutiny, and could 
not be ſuppreſs'd till the Tribum Plebis 
were created ; whoſe Authority wrought 
the fame effet which the Kings had 
done. Some States endeavour to enlarge 
their Dominions, and ſome others labor 
only to maintain that Eſtate they an- 
ticently poſſeſſed. Example of the firſt | 
was the City of Rome, of the ſecond 
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All States deſiring to live at Liberty, 
think fit tha« every Man ſhould be per- 
mitted to accuſe any Citizen that offend- 
eth, which manner oft proceeding works 
two excellent Effefts : Firſt, That the 
People ſhould not dare for Fear of accu- 
ſing to attempt ought againſt the State ; 
or it they do, they ſhall be preſently and 
without Reſpe&t puniſhed. Secondly , 
by Liberty of accuſing, every Man hath 
Means to utter the Ottence wherewith he 
can charge others, which he could not ; 
unleſs it were lawiul to take ſuch an or- 
dinary Courſe, and conſequently be 
driven to ways extraordinary, particu- 
lar Revenge, or calling 1n Foreign Forces. 
Example, Coriolanus and Appius, Claudius 
at Rome, Lucanncve at Chinſt, Franciſco 
Valeri in Florence. 

As Accuſations are in every State ne 
ceſlary, ſo Slanders are dangerous, and 
worthy of Puniſhment ; the Dittercnce 
betwixt Acculations and Slanders, is, 
that the one is publickly performed bc- 
fore Magiltrates, with good Proots ant! 
Witneſſes to maintain the Truth of the 
Accuſation; but Slanders arc as wc! 
publickly pertormed as diſperſed in ſecrct, 

and 
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and Places of Repair, without Witneſ 
and Jultification, fo as every Man may 
be l:nderel!, but tew are orderly accufl- 
ed. Example, Appins Clauains accuſed 
by CZ. Virgimus, Furins Camillus, {lan- 
dered by Manlins Capitoltans. 

Theonly means t9 lupprels Slander is, 
to give Authority to ſome Perſons of Re- 
putc, to compel every Siandercer to be- 
come an Acculcr ; and it the Accufation 
prove true, then ro reward the Acculer, 
or at leaſt not to puniſh him. Exam- 
ple, Manliss the Slanderer ot Camus 
tor his untrue Information puniihed. 

A Rule moſt certain and allured it is, 
That every Kingdom and State at the 
firlt well framed, or after well informed, 
doth take the Perfection thereot from the 
\Wiſlom of ſome exccllent Man, who 
ought not to be blind though in a Matter 
of great Moment he happily uſeth ſome 
extraordinary Violence or Proceedings ; 
tor he that employcth Force to mend and 
not to mar, deſerves Commendation. 
Example, Romulus, Lycurgus, Cleo- 
menes, | 

There lives no Man fo ſimple or wile, 
fo wicked or well-diſpoled, but prefers 

thole 
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thoſe Perſons that are praiſcable betore 
thoſe that are blameable : Notwithſtand- 
ing for that well-near all Mcn are beguiPd 
in diſcerning what iadeed 1» Good, deem- 
10g that Honour:.bile which in Truth 1s 
otherwiſe ; they ſutter themlelves either 
willingly or 1gnorantly to be carried into 
a Courle which merits rather Infamy 
than Commendation, Example, Every 
Man wiſheth himſelf T zmoleon, or Age» 
filaus, rather than Dionyſins or Phalares ; 
rathera 7 ztus or Trajan, than Calizulr or 
Vitellins, 

Who reads Hiſtories treating of great 
Actions ſhall perceive that good Princes 
indeed are more ſecure and butter defend- 
ed by the Love of the People, and Fide- 
lity of Counſellors, than were they thar 
entertained many Legions and Men of 
War. Example, Ot all thoſe Emperours 
which reigned after Ceſar until Maximr- 
znus, the greateſt number were for their 
Vices taken and ſlain, only Ga/baand P:7- 
timax excepted, who were gcod Empur- 
ours. 

A Prince of great Knowledge bot! in 
Arms and Wililom, fo tirmly ſetleth the 
Foundation of Government, as albeit his 
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Succeſlor be of the leſs Vertue, yet may 
he be maintained even by the Memory of 
his Predecetlor : Bur if it happen that the 
third Prince prove not more like the 
firſt than the ſecond, then all that is paſt 
goeth to Ruine. Example, The Martial 
Valour of Romulus was the cauſe that 
Numa might govern fately in Peace : 
W hich T#«llus could not have done, had 
he been unlike to Romulus; nor ſhould 
Bajazet Emperour of Tarky have en- 


-joyed the State of his Father Mahometr, 


and lefr the ſame to his Poſterity, if Selim 


' his Sorr had not been more like to his 


Grand - father than to Bajazer his Fa- 
ther. 

The Succefſion of two excellent Prin- 
ces, chiefly it they be of long life, works 
wondrous Etfetts : The like 1s ſcen in 
Optimacies and Popular States, where 
the Governours fuccefhvely elected be 
Men of great Vertue and Underſtanding. 
Example, The tirlt appeared in Philip of 


Macedon, and Alexander his Son, the 


ſecond in the Conſuls of Rome. 
la every State, where Solcliers are not, 
the Fault thereof proceeds trom the Go- 
vernours, Wile Princes were therefore 
wont 
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wont even in Times of Peace to caulc 
Warlike Exerciſes to be uſed ; for with- 
out them the moſt Warlike Nations be- 
come not only Ignorant in Martial Know- 
ledge, bur alſo etteminate. Example, 
Pelopidas & Epaminondas in Thebes, and 
King Tullus in, Rome as well in Peace. 
able as Troubleſome Times uled the exer- 
ciſe of Arms. 

Ne Prince or State well adviſed, haz 
ards his whole Eſtate upon the: Valour ot 
{ome tew Perſons, ncr ought to Strength 
of ſtraitPlaces, where rheEnemy 15 to pals. 
Exairple, 1«l!/y King of Rome, and Me. 
tius King of 4/54, condelcended that three 
of their Nobility tor either fide, choſen 
ſhould enter Combate, and that Nation 
which was Victorious ſhould command 
the other. Frances the French King go- 
ing to recover Lombardy, was by the 
Switzers attended into two or three Places 
in the Mountains, hoping there to repulle 
him, but the King raking another way, 
paſſed ſecurely and prevailed. 

Every State we!l governed doth re- 
ward Men of good Merit, and puniſh all 
Offenders; and it any Perſon of good 
Deſert ſhall wilfully be a Delinquent , 


the 
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the ſame Man ought notwithſtanding his 
former ſervice, be puniſht. Example, 
The ſame Horatio that in Combat gained 
the Vittory againlt the A/$4nz, having 
inſolently {11a his owa Siſter, was not- 
withitanding his egregious Act and: the 
freſh memory thereot, called into trial 
of his lite, and with great difficulty ob- 
tained Pardon : And Maulivs who had 
with great Glory ſaved the Capitol, for 
moving Scdition 1n Rome, was atter from 
the ſame caſt down headlong., | 
Every wiſe Man having performed any | 
great ſervice to his Prince or Country, ] 
ought to be content with ſuch recom- c 
pence as it ſhall pleaſe the Prince or \ 
Country to beltow : Meaſuring the ſame C 
according to the Power of- the giver, f © 
and not the merit of him that receiveth. . 
To 
be 
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Example, Horatins Cocles tor having loſt 
his Hand in detence of the Bridge ot 
Rome, and Mutius Scevola luftering his 


Hand to be burat for his attempt to kill C: 

King Porſenna, were rewarded with a 

{mall Portion of Land ; and Manluus m 

that defended the Capitol from the Gal- W; 

leys, had no greater reward than a little Ot 

mcaſure of Mcal. qu 
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Ingratitude is a Vice ſo natural and 
common, as not only private Perſons, 
but Princes and States allo either through 
Covetouſneſs or Suſpition are therewith 
infected. Example, Veſpaſian proclaimed 
Emperor, was chiefly aided by Antont- 
us Primus, and by his help prevailed 
againſt YVirellius, in Reward of which 
Service Veſpaſian removed him Irom the 
Command ot his Army, and gave thar 
honour to Mutianus. Conſalvo Ferrance 
having taken the Kingdom of Maples 
from the French, was firlt removed trom 
his Command. of the Caſtles and Soldi- 
ers, and in the end brought into Spain, 
where in diſgrace he ended his Lite, 
Collatinus Tarquinius who with the aid 
of Brutw {uppreiſed the Tarquins of 
Rome, and with him Pub. Valertus were 
baniſh'd for no other cauſe but for be- 
ing of the name of T arquin, the other 
becauſe he buik a Houſe upon Mount 
Celis. 

All Errors that great Captains coms 
mit, are either wiltul or ignorant, to- 
wards the one and the other of which 
Ottenders to uſe greater lenity than the 
quality of their Oltences deſeryes, [cem- 
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eth neceſſary : For Men of Honour ſuffer 
nought by the Infamy which evil Ser- 
vice doth bring. Ic is alſo to be confi. 
dered that a great Captain being cum- 
bred with many cares, cannot proceed 
in his Aftions couragiouſly, if he ſtand in - 
daily doubt to be puniſh'd for every er- 
ror that hapneth. Example, Sergius and 
Virginius were before Veto, the one part 
of the Army on the one ſide of the City, 
the other not far from the place. Serg#- 
we being afſaulted by the Faliſci was not 
aided by Virginia, neither would he 
require his help, ſuch was the envy the 
one bare to the other ; and conſequently 
their Offence is wilful and worthy of 
capital puniſhment. Likewiſe when 
V-23ro by his Ignorance, received an over- 
throw by Hannibal at Canne, he was 
nevertheleſs pardoned and honoura- 
bly welcomed hore by the whole Se- 
nate, 

Whenſoever an Inconvenience ariſeth 
within or without the State, it ſeems a 
Reſolution more ſure to diſſemble the 
knowing thereof, than to ſeck by ſud. 
den violence to ſuppreſs it. Example, 


Coſmo de Medices having gained extraor- 
dinary 


__ 
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dinary Reputation in Florence, the Citi- 
zens imagined, that to ſuffer the ſame 
ro increaſe was dangerous, and theretore 
they Baniſhed him : Which extream 
Proceeding, fo offended the Friends of 
Coſme, being the ſtronger, as they for- 
ced the Citizens to revoke him, and 
make him Prince of that City, The like 
hapned in Rome, where Cz2ſar for his 
Vertue, much admired and followed, 
became afterwards to be feared; and 
they that feared, not conſidering their 
force to be ipferior to the power of Ceſar; 
endeavouring to oppreſs him, were the 
occaſion of his greater Glory. 

In every Republick, an exceffive Au- 
thority given to one or two Petſons for 
long time, proveth dangerous, chiefly 
When the ſame is nor reſtrained. Ex- 
ample, The Dittatorſhip given to Ceſat 
for lite, was an occaſion to opprelſs the 
Liberties of the Romans, The ſame 
effect was before that time like to follow 
the Decemvirate,, by ſuffering Appins 
Claudiis to prolong the time of his 
Dignity. 

The Ambition of Men is ſuch, as rare- 
ly they will obey when formerly they 

O 2 have 
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have commanded ; neither do they will- 
ingly accept of mcan Office, having 
betore fate in higher place : Yet the 
Citizens of well-governcd States, did 
pot refuſe as well to obey as command, 
Example, The Victory the Romans ob- 
rained againſt the Verenti, Q. Fabizs was 
ſlain, having the year before been Con- 
ful : Nevertheleſs he then ſerved in 
meaner place under C. Wanilins, and 
M. Fabics his own Brother then Con- 
{ul. 

There'1s nothing more ſtrange, yet by 
experience proved true, That Men in ad- 
verſe Fortune be much prieved, and in 
Proſperity allo diſ.ontented; which is the 
reaſon, that not being forced to fight 
for neceliirv, they will nevertheleſs con» 
rend for Ambition ; ard that Humour 
coth 2s well pofle(s thoſe that live alcfr, 
as others whom Fortune holdeth down. 
Example, The People of Rome having 
by the Authority of the Tribanes obtain- 
ed to make themicIves ſecure trom op- 
preſſion of the Nobility, forthwith re- 
quired, That the Honour and Office of 
State might be alſo imparted unto them. 
The like Ambition moved them to have 

their 
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their part of Lands by force of Lex 424. 
ria, Which was at laſt the ove rthrow of 
the Roman Liberty 
le ſeemeth that People dilpleaſed with 
ſome Innovat:ons hapaed 1n the State, 
do {ometime wichout jult Reatons com- 
plain ot thole that govern: Not unlike 
co a flick Man, who deemet!1 that the Phy- 
ſician, not the Fever, is the cauſe of his 
Grief, Eximple, The People of Rome 
were p2r{uaded that the Ambition of 
Conſuls was the caule of continual War, 
therefore required that no more Conluls 
ſhould be; yet they were content that 
certain 1 ribunes fhould command with 
like Authority ; ſo was nothing altered 
in the Government, but ihe Governors 
Title, which alone d11 comment them. 
Nothing can corrupt and alter the n2- 
ture of Man ſo much, or fo ſoon as the 
immoderate defire of Honour ; in fo 
much as Men ot heoneit Minds and ver- 
tuous Inclinations are ſometimes by Am- 
bition, drawn to abuſe that Goodneſs 
whereunto they are inclined. Example, 
Appius Claudius having hved long an 
Enemy to the Multitude, hoping by 
Li1eir aid co continnze his Authorny of 
OQ 2? te 
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the Decemvirs 1n Rome, became their 
Friend, and disfavoured the FaRtions of 
great Men. Likewiſe ©. Fabivs a Man 
of ſingular vertue, being alſo called to 
that dignity by Appivs's (elf, adultera- 
_ his nature and became like unto 

im, 

Seldom or never is any People diſcon- 
tented without juſt cauſe ; yer if happily 
they be asked whereof their offence pro- 
ceedeth, many times for want of ſome 
tt Man to pronounce their grief, they 
Rand filent. Exemple, The Romans at 
the death of Y:irginia, were gathered to- 
rg armed upon Mount Sacre, and 

ing asked by the Senate, for what 
cauſe they ſo did? No Anſwer was 
made ; until /;rgimio Father of the Vir- 
gin had procured, that twenty of the 
Tribunes might be made to be as Head 
of the People, and confer with the 
Senate. 

A great Folly orrather meer Madneſs 
it ſeemeth to delife any thing, and tell 
before-hand that the end and purpoſe of 


the delire is evil; for thereby he ſhew- - 


eth Reaſon why it ought not to be grant- 
ed, Example, The Romans required of 
' the 
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the Senate that Appius and the relt of 
the Decemvirs ſhould be delivered into 
cheir Hands, being determined ro burn 
them all alive. 

The firſt part of their Requeſt ſeem- 
ed reaſonable, but the ead thereot ug- 
rcalonable, 

A courſe very dangerons it 1s in all 
States, by continual accuſing and pu- 
niſhing, to hold the Subject in doubt and 
daily SR For he that ſtands always 
looking for ſome trouble, becometh care- 
leſs and apt to attempt Innovation. Ex- 
ample, The Decemrviri being opprelt, the 
Tribunes authorized in their place, en- 
deavoured daily to call in queſtion the 
molt part of the Decemviri, and many 
other Citizens alſo, whereof great In- 
conveniences arole, and much danger 
would have enlued, had not a Decree 
propounded by AM. Dvilliss been made, 
that for one year no Roman Citizen 
{ſhould be accuſed. 

Strange it is to ſee how Men in ſe:k- 
ing their own ſecurity, lay the Injuries 
which they fear, upon other Men ; as 
though it were neceſlary, cither to offend 
or to be offended, Example, The Ro- 

O 4 mans 
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mans among themſelves, united and 
{trong, always endeavoured to offend 
the Nobles ; and the Nobles likewiſe 
being perſuaded rhey were ſtrong, la- 
boured to opprels the People : W hich 
Humours were the cauſe of continual 
Troubles. ; 

To make eſtimation and choice of Men 
fit to govern, the belt courſe is to conli- 
der 1n particular ; otherwiſe it might be 
imagined, that among the Multitude or 
meaner People, they being the greateſt 
number, might: be found ſome Perſons 
of more perfection. Example, The 
People of Rome deſiring that the Conſul- 
ſhip might be given among them as 
Men of moſt Merit, did by all means en+- 
deavour to obtain that Honour ; but be- 
ing come to Election, and every Mans 
Vertue particularly conſidered, there 
could not be among the Multitude only 
one found fit for ſo great a place; and 
therefore the People themſelves conſen« 
ted, that the Dignity ſhould {till remain 
as it Was. 

To perſuade a Multitude to any Enter. 
priſe, is eafie, if that which is perſua- 
ded, doth promiſe cither Profit or Hos» 

nour ; 
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nour;yet oft under thatexternal apparence 
lies had loſs or diſadvantage. Example, 
The Romans perſuading themſelves that 
the flow Proceedings of Fabius Maximus 
in the War, was both chargeable and 
cowardly, required, That the General 
of the Horſe might direct the War ; 
which courſe had ruined Rome, it the 
Wildom of Fabizs had not been. Like» 
wile, when Hannibal had divers years 
reigned 1n 1taly, one M. Centenius Penu- 
{4, a Man of baſe Birth, yet a Soldier of 
ſome Repute, undertook that if he with 
ſuch Voluntiers as would follow him, 
might have Authority to Fight, he 
would within few days deliver Hannibal 
either alive or dead : Vhich Otter was 
by the Senate accounted raſh, yet tur 
fear to offend the People, granted ; 
and Penuls with his Soldiers was cut in 
Pieces, 

| To appeaſe a Mutiny or Tumulrt in any 
Camp or City, there is no means more 
tpeedy or ſuccelstul, than if ſome Pers 
ſon of great Quality and ReſpeQ, pre- 
{ent himſelf to the People, and by his 
Wiſdom. lay before them the damage of 


their Dilcords, perſuading them to go” 
a 
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and Patience, Example, The Fattion of 
the Frateſchi and Arratiati in Flarence ; 
the one ready to aſſault the other. Fran- 
ciſco Soderini, Biſhop of YVoterrs, in his 
Epiſcopal Habit, went between the Par- 
ties and appeaſed them: Alſo Count Epre- 
wont, by the Authority of his Wiſdom 
and Preſence, ſuppreſt a great Mutiny in 
Antwerp, between the Martiniſts and 
Papitſts. 

A People corrupted, do rarely or ne- 
ver obſerve un Order or Ordinance, un- 
les by Force of ſome Prince's Power = 
be thereto inforced ; bur where the Mu 
titude is Incorrupt and Religious, all 
things are done juſtly, and without Com- 
pulfion. Example, Camillus at the Vilto- 
ry againſt the Urienti, vowed that the 
ceath part of the Pillage ſhould be offered 

| ro Apollo; but the Senate ſuppoſing that 
the People would not conſear to fo great 

a Contributian, ſtudicd to diſpenſe with 
that Vow, and to pleaſe polio and the 
People alſo by ſome other Means: W here- 
at the People ſhewed themſelves openly 
offended, and willingly gave no leſs than 
the Sum formerly decreed. When the 
Free-Cities of Germany are occalioned ” 
maks 
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make Mony for any Publick Service, the 
Magiſtrates impoſe one or two in the 
huadred on every City, which done, 
every one is {worn to lay down ſo much 
as 10 his own Conſcience he is able; and 
he wich his own Hand, noother Witneſs 
beirig preſent, cafteth the Mony into a 
Cofter prepared for the purpoſe ; which 
Le would not, it his own Contcience did 
not inforce him. 

When any extraordinary occaſion hap- 
pens toa City or Province, ſome prodi- 
gious Voice is heard, or ſome marvelous 
Sights are ſeen. Before T. Gracchws Ge- 
neral of the Roman Army was betraid by 
Flavius Lucanus, the Aruſpices dilcovered 
two Serpents eating the Entrails of the 
Beaſts ſacrificed ; which done, they va- 
niſh'd: Which Viſion, as they divined, 
pan the General's Death : 

ikewiſe F. S«vanarola foretold the com- 
ing of King Charles VIIL into Traly : And 
M. Seadzgitus, when the Gauls firſt came 
towards Rome, informed the Senate he 
heard a Voice much louder than any 
Man's, crying aloud, Ga/li veniunt. 

The multitude of baſe People is natu- 
rally audacious and apt to Innovation ; 

yet 


POR" "HENS 
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yet unleſs they be directed by ſome Per- 
ſons ot Reputation and Wildom, rarely 
do they: joyn in any Action of great im- 
port, Example, The Romans, when thcir 
City was taken and ſack'd by the Gals, 


E-1 went to Veto with determination to dwell 

there: The Senate intormed thereot, 
| commanded, 'That upon great Pain every 
{ Citizen [houid return to Rope, wherear 
\ the Pcople at firſt mocked ; bur when 
F Ml every Man particularly within hunlclt 


conlidered his own Peril, all in gene- 
ral determined to . obey the Magi 
; {trates. 

In the Employment of Men for Scr 
vice, neither Age nor Fortune ought fo 
much to be regarded as Vertue; ior young 
Men havinz made trial ot their Valour, 
ſoon become aged, and thereby either 


unapt Or unable to ferve : Theretore 

'Y weil voverned Commonweatiths, pre» 

oY jerred Yilitary Vertue betore any other 

F reſpect. Exampic, Yalerius > pay 

; with others, made Conlul the three and 

| ewcniueth Year of his Ave, Sx Pompey 
\ Ginmphed in his Youti. 


No wiſe or welladvilcd Prince or 


other State will undertake $4 warn CY - 
celitve 
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ceſhve Forces to invade the Dominions 
of any other Prince, unleſs he aſſure 
himlelt of ſome Friends there to be a 
Mean, and as 1t were a Gate to prepare 
his Pallage. Example, The Romans by 
Aid of the Szountines.entred Spain, the 
I-tolt called them into Greece, the f OI 
no France: Likewie the Paleolops in- 
cited the Turk to come into Thrace; and 
Lnudowvicus Sforza occaſioned Charles the 
French King to come 1nto 1aly, 

A Republick defirous to extend the 
Bounds thereot, muſt endeavour to be 
fully furniſh'd with Inhabitants, which 
may be done both by Love and Force : 
Love 15 gained by ſuftcring Strangers to 
:nhavirt the City ſecurely; and Force 
compels People to come tnither, when 
other Cities and Towns near at hand be 
demoliſhed or defaced : And Impoſſible 
it 15 without this Order ot proccecing. 
to enlarge any City or make the fame ot 
oreater Pow Cr F.xample, The Romans 
to enlarge their City de :mouſhed Alia , 
and many other Towns, and therewich 
allo entertained all Strangers courtcou!ly : 
$7) 2S Rome ovew to fuch opreatneſs, that 
tie City only C0119 are ſix hundred and 

IErts 
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forty thouſand Men ; but Sparta or Athen: 
could never exceed twenty thouſand, for 
that Lycurgwe had inhibited the accels of 
Strangers. 

A Commoawealth that conſumes more 
Treaſure in the War, than it profits in 
Victory, ſeems to have rather hindrzd 
than honoured or in'riched the State. A 
& wiſe Captain there\fore in kis Actions, 

Y ought as well to pro fit the Republick, as 
Ma. togain to himſelt Glory. Example, The 

Conluls of Rome diid feldom defire Trt- 
umph, unleſs they r:2turned from the War 
[ loaden with Gold, Silver and other rich 
Spoils fit to be del ivered into the Coms 
mon Treaſury. 
All Foreign Wat's with Princes or'other 
States taken in hat1d, be either for Am- 
bition or Deſire of Glory, or elſe for Ne- 

. ceſſity. Example, The Romans for their 
x} Ambition conquered many Nations, with 
F rent only to have the Obedience of the 

People ; yet did they ſuffer them to 
hold Poſlefſion of their Houſes, and 
ſometimes they were permitted to live 
only with their old Laws. Likewiſe 
Alexander the Great endeavoured to ſup- 
| prels many Princes; for his Glory, bur 


| &1d 
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did not diſpoſſeſs the People, nor kill 
them. 

Otherwiſe it is where a whole Nation 
intorced by Famine or Fury of War, 
abandon their own Dwellings, and are 
forced to inhabit elſwhere. Example, 
The Gorhs an other People of the North 
invaded the Roman Empire, and many 
other Provinces, whereof their Altera- 
tion of Names did enſue ; as 1lyris, now 
called Slavonia, England tormerly named 
Britain. 

A common Conceit and Saying 1t 1s, 
That Mony makes the War ſtrong, and 
is the Force and Sinews thereot;as though 
he who hath molt Treaſure, be alfo moſt 
mighty ; but Experience hath apparently 
ſhewed the contrary. Example, Afﬀter 
the Death of Alexander King of Macedon, 
a multitude of Gals went into Greece, and 
being there arrived, ſent certain Ambal- 
ſadors to the King, who ſuppoſing ro 
make them afraid of his Power, ſhewed 
them his Treaſure, which wrought a 
contrary ettect ; tor the Gauls, betore de- 
firous of Peace, reſolved then rocontinue 
the War, in hope to win that mighty 
mals of Mony. Likewile Darius {hould 

bave 
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have vanquiſhed Alexander, and the 
Greeks might have conquered the Romans, 
if,the richer Prince might ever by his 
Mony have prevailed, 

Every League made with a Prince or 
Republick remote, is weak and rather 
aideth us with Fame than Effet, and 
conle quently deceiveth all thole that in 
{uch amity repole Contidence. Example, 
The Florentines being alſaulted by the 
King of \Vayles ad the Pope, prayed Aid 
of the Frenc! King; who being tar d1t- 
ſtant, could not in Time Succour them : 
And the Cedicrnr defiring Aid of the Ca- 
puant againit the Swmntes, a Peopie of 
ao Force, were deceived. 

A Prince whole People 1s well arm'd 
2nd train'd, {hall do better to attend his 
Enemy at Home, than by Iavalion to 
alſault his Country : But ſuch Princes 
whole Subjects are GArm d, had need 
to hold the Enen: y a 'oof, Example, The 
Romans, and in this Age the Swrſſes, be 
ing well armed, may attend the War at 
Home ; but the Carthaninians and Italt- 
ans being not lo well furniſhed, did ever 
u'e to lee the Enemy. 

The 


- 
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The Pluralicy of Commanders in equal 
Authority, is tor the molt part occalicn 
of [low Proceeding in the War. Examp!:, 
There was at one Time in Rome Civcatcd 
tour Tribuni Militares with Autnority Gl 
Conſuls, viz. 7. Quintns alter his Con 
fulſhip, Cajws Furins, 1, Poſthumus, and 
A. Cornelius Caſts, amony it whom atv 
fo much Diverlicy aid Contraricty ot 
Opinion, as nothing could be done till 
their Authority cealce, and AM, Emmmuis 
made })ictator. 
A Victory Ovtainud by anv great Can- 
tain with the Authority ct Its Prince's 


Commuitiion, oun'cl, ard Dircchions, 
ought ever to bu unputcd rather to ihe 


Wiſdom of the Prince, than the Yalour 


of the Captain: Which made rhe Em- 
pcerors of Rome to permit no Cantait's 
( how great foever his Victories were ) 
to Triumph, as betore that time the Con. 
ſuls had done; and evcn in thoſe D 
a modelt Refulal of Titumph was com- 
mended. Example, 2AM. Fultius have 
ing gaine a great Victory againat 
the Tuſcans, was both by the Corn 
ſeat of the Senate and People of Rowe, 
admitted to Triumph; bur che Retve 
y .4 
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ſal of that Honour proved his great 
Glory. 

All tizy that from private Eftate! nave 
pred to Principality, either by Force 

; Fraud bu come thercunro, unicls the 
"ta bz given, or by Inheritance du- 
[cended: Yet it 15 rarely ſeen, that Force 
alone prevaileth, bur Fraud FIR 
Force of:-timc $ tuthcerh. Example, 494- 
thocdes by ic! Hh means became Prince of 
Swaenſs.; 7-44 Ualeezto by abuſing his 
U icl2 Br 24 fo. Calncd the Domnuon of 
Lombardy; anlCyrus cucumvented C3 
axares his Mothers Brother, and by that 
Craft aſptred to Grearnets. 

Suducn RE lurio ns are al ways! 'a0ger> 
ous; andno ll, Peril enſuerh of flow and 
daubrful Dil Example, When Fe- 
yon Prince ot Syracuſe Gied, the War 
even then being in great Heat between 
the Romans and Carthaoinitans, they of 
yyrazcuſa contulied, whether it were bet- 
ter to tollow the Fortune of Rowe or Car- 
:thans, [n which Doubt they continued 
ontil An3111niddr, a chick Ca DLaln of Syr 4- 
eſa, lard before them, That fo long De- 
ay wo! 4 make them hated both of Ro- 
1mns and Cihaningans, Likewile the 

6 Florentines 
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Florentines bei..s by Lews the Tweltih 
required to give his Army Pallage to 
wards ayes, muled to long upon an 
Anlwer, that he became their Enemy, 
and they torced to recover lis Favour tuli 
acarly, 

To povern a State is nothing elie but 
to take fuch Order as the Subjetts may 
nor, or ought nor to ottend ; which may 
be done, ether by removing fre them 
all means to dif: hey, or by attording them 
ſo great Favours, as reaſonably they 
ought not to change their Fortune , tor 
the mean Courlc proveth ONS 
Example, The Latins being by the Va- 
lour of Camz:!/us ov ercome, yielded them- 
ſelves to .cadure what Puniitment it 
pleaſed the Romans to inflict. 

An IngeniousandMagnanimous Aniwer | 
being made unto Wile Magittrates, coth 
ott obtain both Pardon and Grace. E:x- 
ample, When the Privernates had rebcl- 
ted, and were by Force ccnlitioined to 
return to the Obedience of the Rymanrs, 
they ſent certain ol the City unto Roe, 
to delire pardon ; who being brought be- 
fore the Scnate, one cf the Senators asked 


the Privernates, what puniſhment them- 
Ih 4 {clves 
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{clves 41d think they had deſerved : The 
lame, quoth they, which Men living 
in Freecom, think they are worthy ot. 
Whereto the Conlul thus replied, Qnid 
ft p: Pam remittimus ! Lualem nos pacem 
vifcum habituros ſperema: ® The Pri- 
vernates anſwered, Sz bonam dedrrites, C 
fidelem & perpetuam: Si malam , haud 
diuturnam. Which Anlwer was thought 
to proceed from generous Men, and 
theretore they were not only pardoned, 
but allo honoured and received into the 

number of the Roman Citizens. 
All Caſtles, Forcrelles, and Places of 
Strength, be made tor Detence, etther 
againſt the Enemy or Subject : In the 
ſirtt Cale they are not necetlary, in the 
{-cond danzerous. lor thereby the Prince 
may at b1; Pleaſure take occaſion to inſult 
upon the Subject, when much more 
ſeemly he might ſettle his Eſtate upon 
the Love and good Atﬀection of Men. 
x mple, Ihe Caitle ot M:r!lan made by 
Dukes Franciſco Sforza, incited his Heirs 
ro. become inlolent; and conſequently 
they became odious ; which was allothe 
caule that fo ſoon as thatCity was aſlault- 
2d, the Enemy with tacility did! poſſeſs it, 
That 
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That Prince or Potentat2 winch builds 
his Severity rather upon the Truſt he 
hat!t in Fortretles, than the Love of Men, 
fhall be deceived ; For no Place 1s, fo 
trons, as can long detend it icit, unleſs 
hy tlie Love and Aiil of Men it be in ture 
ot N-ceflity ſuccoured. Fxample, Pope 
41:0 having Crawn the Berrrvole out of 
I3>loant, built there a ſtrong Caltle ; the 
Governor thereot robbed the People, and 
they therewith grieved, in a Mort Time 
took the Caſtle trom him. $o after the 
Revolc of Geaoa, Lens the T welith came 
ro the Recovery thereot, and builded 
there the itrongeſt Fortitication of Tray, 
as well for Sight as the Circumſtances 
nexpugnable. Nevertheleſs the Cit 
zens rebelled, and within {ix:zeen Months 
the French were forced to vietd the 
Caltle and Government to Octatyo Fra- 


gofa. 


To b111d Forts upon Places of Strength, 
either for detence of our own, or t0 | ol 4 
that which is taken trom others, hath 
ever proved to {mall purpoſe. Example, 
The Romans having ſuppreit the Rebel. 
lion of the Latins and Privernates, albeit 
rey were Pcople Warlike, and lovers 
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ot Liberty; yet to keep them Subzect, 
built there no Caltle, nor other Places * 
fortihed : And the Laceaemonrians did not 
only torbear to fortitie the Towns they 
conquered, bur alſo left their chick City 
of Sparta unwalled, 

The Necellity or Uſe of Fortification 1s 
only up#n Frontiers, or {uch principal pla 
LS waere Princes make their Habitartion;, 
to-tne end the Fury of ſudden Afſlaules 
may be {taid, and Time for Succor en- 
terraines: Orherwiſe, Example, the 
Cattle of 0{/lan being made to hold the 
State in Obedience, could not {fo do either 
'»r the Houle of $/orza or France. Guias 
wUbaidn, Dake of Velen, driven from his 
Pomin;on by Ceſar Borgia, ſo ſoon as he 
recovered his. Countty, cauſed all the 
 orts to be demoliſhed : For by Expe- 
ricace he found the Love of Men was the 
{iireit Defence, and that Fortifications 
prevaiied no leſs againſt him than for 
L311). 

ihe Cauſes of Diviſion and FaCtion in 
every Commonweal proceed moſt com- 
monly ct Idleneſs and Peace, and that 
which unmteth,is Fear and War, Example, 
T'1- 1-jract and E!rnſcs having Intelli- 

gence 
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gence of great Contention between the 
Nobility and People of Rome, rthovaii 
that a tit Opportunity to opprets thy one 
ind the'othcr : Bur the Romans inlorraed 
ot fuch an Intention, appcaled all 0 
meitick Anger, and by te Valcur cf 
(vir Arms, conducted by On. Ma! 

and IM: Fabris, deleated thc Encmics 


F-3ICCS, 

Tie means to uſurp an 
e) 1s, firſt buftore Arms wvetaken, 
come, as It Were, att Arbitrator Or a 
Friend. m:{1itcerents and zaficr Arms be 


taken, then to ſend mederaic Ai ro His 
wealt Side, as well to entertain the War 


between the Fichons, as «lic co conſume 
the Strenoth both of the one, and the 
other ; yer 1nno Wile to emplcy any great 
Forces, tor thereby cithcr pariy may 
1icover the Intcnrs to lupprels em, 
[.xample, Ihe City ol Prſcore Trillen into 
Divition , the Florextines took occalion 
lomerimes to favor the one, and fome- 
times the other, that in the cnd both lides 
weary of the War, voluntarily yiclded 
to their Devotion. Philippa Fiſcount , 
hoping ſundry tumes by occaſion of Fa- 
Con tO opprels the Florentine, did ofren 
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ailuuir them vith preat Forces, which 
was ti12 Cauic it they became inimnited; 
and conlquently the Duke deceived of 
iS FEXPA.Ctaco; 

A great \V:idom uit 15 to refra'n Op- 
p:05;10Us aud Irwiriouns Speech : Tor as 
Ret er the Ons nor the other can anv 
whit dgcorcalc the Enemics Force, fo doth 
it move kim to grcater Hate, and more 
Cclire to offend. Example, Gabiaes, a 
General of the Fezſtzns having long be- 
lieged Amiaz, became wearv, and pre- 
paring to abandon the enterpriſe, raiſed 
lis Camp, which they of the City be- 
holding, be22n to revile the Perſtuns, and 
trom the Walls reproved them of Cowar- 
1/6; which undiſcreet Words fo highly 
9 t:n./ed Gabraes, as thereupon he Te- 
{!ved to continue the Sieac, and within 
tow (145 won the City. 7 theres Lracchus 
1n0;ured Cantain ot certain Binds of 
A:nm, whom ior want of other Soldiers 
rinz [Yomans emertaiicd, proclaumed Ty, 
his Camp, That no Man, upon Pain of 
12416, ſhovid contumeliontly call anySol- 
der Slave,«ither in Earnelt or Jeſt. Van: 
ficett? aſpere Quand Hminm ex Ver Irax- 
ere. WY E098 ſa mem T1417 v9 uunt. Like - 

wile 
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wile Alexander the Great having con: 
quered well near all the Eaſt, brought 
his Forces before | yre, they tearing Alex: 
ander's Fury, ottered upon honourable 
Conliderations to veil: hun Obedience, 
only requiring, that neither he nor any 
of his Forces ſhould enter the City, 
which motion after icur Months Alex- 
ander accepted, and fo lignified by his 
Ambaſſador, who arriving at 1 yre was by 
the proud Citizeos (lain, whereat Alex. 
ander grew 1nto Choler, and being ready 
to torſake the Siepe, itaid his Forces, and 
in the end ſacked the City and put the 
People to the Sword. 

A Prince or any other State beine 
aſſaulted by an Enemy of tar more pu1ii 
{ance than himſelf, ought not to refii 
any honourable Compoſitions CMC! 
when they are ottered ; for no Condit; 
ons can be ſo baſe, but ſhall in ſome #6 
turn to Advantage and Honour of 1; 
thar accepts them. Example, Azz 
1512, Certain Florentanes procured ore; 
Forces of Spaniards to come thither, a+ 
well to repoſeſs the Medic then han! 
as allo to ſack the City ; pronuijing that 


(] j 


{o ſoon as the Army of Spain i! rome 
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Into the F/ozentize Dominion, the Faction 
of Mearc: would be ready armed to rc- 
ceive them. But the Spanrzras being 
comme, found no Ferces at ail ro joyn 
with them ; and theretore wanting Vi- 
Ctual, ottcred Compoſition. The loren- 
eenes handing the red diltretled grew 
inioient ard retuled Pozce, whereot 


followed the loſs of Prats, ant many 


other Inconveniences, 1 be like happen: 
ed to them of 7 zre, a3 beiore. 

The denial or delay 4 jiliice Conmred 
in revenge of Injurics either pubiick or 
privately offered, is a thing very danger- 
ous to every Prince or otncr State ; = 
that the Party injured doth oft by inc 
re&t means, though with hazard of his 
Country and himlelF, ſeek ſatistaction : 
Example, The Complaint which the Gallz 

made again(t the Fabiz who ſent Ambal- 
ſadors 1n favour of the Toſſant, not being 
heard, oor any puniſhment inflicted up- 
on them for Fighting againſt the Law of 
Nations, was the caſe that the Gall; 
were offended with the States, whereot 
folowed rhe : lack of Rome ; and the de- 
tay of Juſtice in Philip of Mactaon, tor 
NOL ToVe ning the ince{tuous oppreſſion 

Cf 
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of Attalus to Pauſanias, was the Motive 
to murther that King. 

W holo cndeavours the alteration of 
any State muſt of neceſſity proceed with 
all ſeverity, and Lrave ſome memorable 
Example to thoſe that ſhall iImpugn the 
Ordinance ot Government newly fet- 
led. Example, When Junins Brutus 
had by his great Valour banifh'd the 
1arquins, and {worn the People that no 
King ſhould ever reign 10 Rome ; with. 
in ſhort time atter, many young Nobles, 

among, whom was Brutus 5 Son, 1MPa- 
tient 0: the equality of the new Govern- 
ment, conſpired to recall the T ay, Quins ; 
But Komns thereor intormed, cauſed 
is own Son not only to be condemned 
to death, but was himſelf preſent at the 
Execution, 

As Health and * undneſs of the Hands. 
Legs, and other outward Membcrs can- 
not continue Liie, unleſs the Heart and 
vital Spirits within be {trong and tirm ; 
ſo Fortihcations and Frontier-defences dc 
ot prevail, unleſs the whole Corps ©! 
the Kingdom and People be well arm 
ed : Example, When the Emperor came 
into 1zaly, and had with ſome ditcutry 
4't 


»- 
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pit the conines G: the Tenctrans well 
near without reiiitance ; bis Army 
march'd to /"nrr-, ani might Joubtlets 
have pollcit the City, how i 07 been de- 
tended with Waicr, Jikewile the Exer 
{qu in their allaulc of France, excepting 
a few Encounters on the Frontiers, found 
| no puilſant reliitance vathinu the Realm, 
( : And Anno 1513. thry forced all that 
s 


State, and the King lumlclt to ircmble, 
FR. | as ott before they had dune ; but corrra- 
| riwiſe the Romans knowing that Lite 
IY. | lay in the Heart, ever held the Body of 
* their State [trongelt : For the nearer 
RW EF: the Enemy approach'd Rome, the bet- 
| ter they found the Country armed and 

| detenved. 

4 The delre to command ſoveretgnly is 
of fo great Force, 45 doth not only work 
| 11 thoſe that arc in expectarion ot Prin- 
* | crpality, bur allo in them that have no 
y Title at all, Example, this Appetite 
Gb moved the Wile of Tarquinues Priſcus 
4 contrary to all natural Duty to incite her 
4 Husband to murder her own Father Ser- 
4 -ts, and pollels his Kingdom, as heing 
verfuaded it were much more honoura- 
| te to be a Queen than to be the Daugh- 
; er 9 a King The 
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The violation ot ancient Laws, Or- 
ders and Cuſtoms, under which People 
have long time lived, 1s the chief and 
only Cauſe whereby Princes hazard 
their Eitate and Royal Dignity. Exam: 
ple, Albeit the deflowring of Lucrece 
vas the occation, yet Was 1t not the 
cauſe that moved the Romans to take 
Arms againſt 7arqun ; tor he having 
before that fact ot Sextus 11s Son, go- 
verned Tyrannically, and taken from 
the Senate all Authority, was become 
odious both to the Senate, Nobility ard 
People, who hnCing themſelves weil- 
governed, never feek or wiſh any other 
liberty or alteration. 

A Prince that dcefires to live ſecure 
from Con\pirac cy, hath caule rather to 
tear 1ho'e on whom he hath beſtowed 
over-yreat Riches and Honors, than 

thoſe whom he hath greatly injured ; 
——_ they want Means to offend ; the 
other have many OpPorturitics to dO 1t : 
Example, Perrenins the prime Favorite 
of Commoaus the Emperor, pos, 0” 1s 
Death. Plantianus did the hike to Seo 
rus, and S*jaaus to Tiberins ; tor beied 
advanced to lo great Honors, Riches and 

| (0th ces 
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Othiccs, as nothing remained Gclirable 
bur the lmperial idle, they conſpired 
againit the Pertons of rthe:r Sovereigns in 
hope of the Dignity ; bur 1a the end they 
endured that Puniſhment which to 
luch Diſloyalcy and Ingratitude apper 
taineth. 

An Army which wants Experience, 
albeit the _ be expert, 15 not 
greatly to be teired ; neither ought an 
Army of well-tr.id Soldicrs to be much 
eltcemed, whoic Captain 15s ignorant. 
Example, C-/zr goins into Africa againtt 
Afrarims and P:tr.cus whole Army was 
tull of old Soldiers, taid he feared them 
little, Lure thit 24 exercitum fine duce. 
Contrariwite, when he went to Pharſs 
lia to encounter Pompey, he ſaid, Ibo ad 
ducem line exercitu. 

A Capratn General commanding an 
Army ought rather to govern with Cur- 
tefie and Mildneſs, than with over-much 
Aulterity and Severity. Example, &. 
and Appins Clandins being Conſuls, were 
appointed to govern the War. To Q. 
was altotted one Army which ſerve ed 

very dutifully ; but App:i#s commanding 


the other with great Cruelty, was by bis 
Sol. 
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J 
Soldiers unwillingly obeyed. Neverthe- 
lels Tacitus leems Of contrary Opini- 
on, {aving, Plus Pena quam obſequrum 
Valet. 

Therclore to reconcile theſe dittcrent 
Conceits, I fay, that a General having 
power to command Men, either they are 
Confederates or Subjefts : It Contede 
rates or Voluntaries, he may not _ 
ceed to extream pumihment ; it Sub- 
jects, and . his power ablolute, they 
may be governed otherwile ; yet with 
ſuch relpect, as the 1infolence of the 
General inforce not the Soldiers to hate 
him. 

Honour may ſometime be got as well 
by the lofs as gaining of Victory, Every 
Man knowerh Glory 15 cue to the Victor, 
and we deny not the fame Priviledge to 
the vanquiſhed, being able to make 
proot that the Loſs procecded not irom 
his Default. Netther is it diſhonoura- 
ble to violate thoſe Promiles whereto 
the necefiity or diſadvantage of , War 
inforceth. And forced Promiſes which 
concern a whole State, are not bin-4ins, 
and rarely or ever kept, nor is the Break- 
er thereby to receive Dilgrace. Exam- 

pies 
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ple, Poſthumzs the Conſul having mad: 
2 diſhonourablePeace with the Samnztes, 
was by them with his whole Army ſenc 
home diſarmed. Being arrived at Rome, 
che Conſul intormed the People they 
were not bgund to perform the baſe Con- 
ditions he was compelled to yield unto ; 
albeit, he and thoſe tew that promiſed, 
were bound to perform them. The Se- 
nate thereupon concluded to ſend him 
Priſoner to Samno, where he conſtantly 
proteſted the Fault ro be only his own ; 
wheretore the People by that Peace in- 
curred no Diſhonour at all: And For- 
rune ſo much tavoured Poſthumrns, as the 
Samnites were content preſentiy to re- 
turn him to Rome; _ where he became 
more glorious tor lofting the Vittory, 
than was Portis at Samno tor having 
won the Victory. 

Wiſe Men have long obſerved, That 
who ſo will know whit ſhall be, muſt 
conlider what is paſt; for all worldly 
Things hold the {ame courſe they had 
at firſt. The Reaſon is, that as long as 
M:n are polſett with the fame Paſſions 
with formcr Ages, conlequently of 
theſe doings the fame effects enjue, Fx- 

anple, 
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ample, Ihc Almains aud Frenca have 
zvor becah noicd tor thier Avarice, Pride, 
Fury and Inlidelicy, and fo an divers 
Ages, experience hath proved even to 
this preſent : For pertilious Dealing the 
French have given fulhcicnt proot, nor 
only in ancicat times, but ailo in the 
time ol Charles VIIE. who promiled to 
_—_ to the FH, vent, nes the Fort 
Piſa, but having divers times reccivc:! 
Mony, held them notwithR MINCNg [lt 
poileſhon. The Fiorentize; 
like in the Almazns ; tor in tle \V. ars _ 
the /iſconts, Dukes of lin, they 
prayed aid of the Emperor, who promt- 
{ed them great Forces ; in contideration 
whereot, he was to receive of the F; 
rentines One hun: " thouſand Crown: 
in Hand, and as mach more when hi 
Army was mak in Italy, both which 
Payments were periorimed ; but as fo 
as the Empcror came 16 /*ro#42 he ter 
{ec} Cavillacions of Unkindnts wv 
upon he returned hon 
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A Prince dceitrons to obtain any tung 
of another, miſt i! OCCASHN Talile, 
urge his Dem: ad fo carnyit!y | prets 
tor {0 ſudden and niioliont Ant 5 he 
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v1:915s picſt may not have leiſurc to 

{ili how ro excuſe himlclf in Sada 
*xample, Pope Julio 67306 Abi LO 
dJ11ive Gut of Bolopna all the Bextio gle, in 
«hich Action he thou; 2hrt the aid of the 
 riceſſary, and that the V7.3 2445: 


u; ant neutial; and by divers 

C:iL 1 19 ice thum to tizat Lt 
| iC IVC 1 [1 NY 1 ( { 

[6 C00 it with CW 

> he haJ to take his Journey ti 

a, "\ Net U, On Fernetiins ad vers 

1m thy vo.4d remain ncentra), 

he French I og torihwith tent 
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a Convement 

Puntiiit, and the reſt fuitcred to pats 
Likewil: at the conſpiracy of the bare 
hanals 1n the time of the Mart donrar 
War, where many thouſands NMen 
and Women hid part, every tent?! 
pcrion only was put to IQrath fy Ic 
aithough the oltence were penciel ; b 
winch manucr of punilivng, he” thac 
tluitered, complain'd on ji: 
and he that efcaped, was pur in tear. 


«1 LT bf POS m 1 nin] 
Lat Otfenting agar, the lame Puntin- 


therctore would no more 9:icnd. 
A Pattel or orcat ection in Arms 
oOuULNt not to be enterpriled v. thourt 
tpecitl Commiſſion or Cemmand trom 
the Prince ; otherwiſe the Genera! 
curs great ganger. Exampic, Þ 
tne Dictator puniſht the Genorul 
the Horſe in t] 1 | 


he a ; , a ; ! 
ving fought withour h 


. —- 


thouzh ne 1:14 in D2tLiic ita 
mics without loſs of 2c £4 \ 
and Cz{i commended his C | 
(anus tor having retrain'! to 

Ky. 
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tough with great advantage he might. 
Aito ccunt Eyumone hazarded the tavor 
cf the Kino his Maſter tor elving bat- 
tel ro Marihall ade Thermss, albcir he 
were victorious: for upon the tuccels 
of that action ihe loſs or fatcty uf all 
the Low Countries depended. 

To govera without Councii its not 
only dangerous in Ariſtccraci9s and Po 
pular States, but uato independent 
Princes an occafion of utter ruin. Ex- 
ample, Hreron the firlt King of Srczly 
in all, his proccedings uſed the advice 
of Countlels, and lived titty years prol- 
peroulſly in Peace ; but his grand-child 
fucceeding,: retuls all Countel loſt his 
Kinodom, and was with all his Kinsfoik 
and Fiiends cru liy lain. 

In all NMonarchies the Sz Ate Or PT 1- 

y>Council 13 or ought to be compoled 
of perions ci great dignity, or Men 
of ap! Nroved \v1{Jom and underſtanding. 
E.x22Þ/e, In Potonzze no Man 15 Coun: 
ſellor unlels he be a Palatine, a Biſhop, 
a Caſtell, a Captain, or fuch a one 
45 hath been Ambailador : and in Turkty 
the title of Counſellor 1s not given but 
only tothe four Bafſaes, The two Ca- 

&e t fo i 14 
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deleſquires , the tWELVE Beo lerbeos. Nu 
Kings Son, who in his Fathers abſence, 
is aS It were a Prefident of the Dzua- 
20 Or Senate, 

Many Princes Ancient and Modern 
have uled to Ieleot our of thur Coun- 
cil, two or three, or tour at moit, 
to whom oniy they vid impart their 
a'tairs. F.xample, I lic FMmPcrcr Au- 
ouſtus had Aecezas and Aorippa ; Julie 
Ceſar, Q. Pears and Cor. Balbus, whom 
ne only truſted with his Cipher and 
Iecrets, being Counkeiiors of the Cabt- 
nct ( as we now Call them. ) 

The alteration of old Laws, or 1n- 
troducion of new, are in all States ve» 
ry dangerous, notwithitanding any ap- 
pearance of profit or publick utility, 
which moved wile Governours to Ce- 
crce, that ancient Laws once eltabliſh- 
ed might never be called in queition. 
Example, The Athenians decreed that 
no Law ſhould be propounded to thc 
People without the conſent of the Sc 
nate : the like uſe is oblerved in Yenrce, 
where no P-tition 15 preferred to th. 
Senate but by advice of the Sapes; 
and amen? the Lo:rrans the Cult 

Q 3 W2 4 
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was, that wholoever preſented any 
new Law to bc conlirmed, ihould come 
with a Halter about his Neck, and be 
therewith hanged it his requett were 
rejected ;, allo Lycurous to prevent the 
alieration of his Laws, did twear the 
Pooric of Sp2zrzaro obſerve th.m until- 
111% return, and thercupon - reived hiuym- 
i. 12to Vyoluntary exile, with intent 
ACT IO. TCEUTEAA, 

\\' hen necceility or pood reaſun moves 
Innovation or Abchtion of Laws, a 
COU; te more fecure it 15 to do it rather 
by cCCcices than ſuddenly. Example, 
ile Romans finding the Laws of the 

eve Tabies unprohitable, filtered 
thim to be obſcrved or neglected 
&:\erction, but wod not pul:lickly ſup- 
p:ci's them for tcar of calling other 

V's 1NtO Contempt: {Dn dicl they con- 
12ue 700 years, and were then caſted 

Fvitins the 7 rivune. Vut Avprs King 
of Le:odemon Uclirous to revive the 
\ long dilcontinued, 
entorced all Men to briny in their evi 

2% .and Wwiitings to be cancelled, 
tic end 2 new partition of Lands ani 
y, mivht bs mace 3 which faddain 
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pleature commands the Subje&ts apt to! 
Arms, may aiſfo wuhcut right or title 
a'ſure himiclf of the whole Eſtate. Exam 
| le, Flt: Cinat a Subjcet to the Crown 
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Yes Wil uſurp the State, becaule the Pa- 
{rolo7r and other Competitors be tar trom 
the 7aurts perion, poor and without 
means tv purchaſe the Soldiers tavor. 

A Commander Gencral in Arms , 
oughr upon pain of great puniſhment 
be enjoyned, not to iumploy - or retain 
any torces longer 'than the time of his 
Commultten. Example, The Drdlators 
ol Rome were in this point fo precile, 
as never any of them dared to tran\- 
grels the time prefixed, till Ceſar ob- 
rained thit dignity ſhould continue in 
him for life ; which was the cauſe of 
his uſurpation of the State. Alſo the 
IT icbans commanded, that it the Gene- 
ral of their Army d1d hold his forces 
one d1y fonger than the time pretixt , 
ko ſhould thereby 1ncur danger of death - 
which Juitice was exccute| upon Epz 

r9onG@s and Pt [opts {40 

Panihment of great T.ords , or Citt- 

1; of oreat Reputation, hath been in 

vers places diverily uſcd : tor in the 

, they were iniorcei] oaly to abſent 
nletves withour further infliction ; 
41 the other, Baniſhmenat was! accom 
pancd with Contiſcation, a courke of 


ores 
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Zreat danger. t.xample, In Arn05, Athens, 
{-ph:{us, and other Citics of Greece, the 
Citizens puilſant in Friends Vertue or 
Kiches, were many times baniſh'd tor 
Envy or Vear, but never or very rarely 
forced ro ablent themſelves longer than 
ren Years 3 and that without loſs of 
Goods, which was the cauſe that never 
any of them Warred againlt the Coun 
try : But Dzon being baniſh? | S1r acuſs 
\ Dicaylins Junior, and Coriolanns irom 
[{ome, C1] make m ;ohty Wars againlt 
their on Country. Ihclike was done 
by the Me: it ;1n Flor CO. 

Honourable 2nd Magnarnimous M 
werc wont not only to enterprifs Ore: 
Acts, but alto to lutter patiently all In 
juries which Foes or Fortune could ex 
poſe them to : As reſolved, that no C: 
lamity was fo great .as to make thei 
Minds abject, or to torget the Dignit\ 
appertaining to Perſons vertuous : &x- 
imple, Aiter the detcat of the Romz: 
Army upon the River Alia, the Gaz/! 
perlucd the Vittory even to Row? 
Walls : Whither being come, and ti; 
ng the Gates open, without any gn 
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ail Honourable Palaces were allo unſitur, 
winch cauſed the Gal! z greatly to duubt, 
Nevertheleſs looking into the Howults, 
they lound in every 0: them a Senator 
ict ina Chair of State, an in his Hand 


a Rod. of Ivory : his Perſon was als 
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\[bzit th2 knowledge and ſtudy co: 
F.ctters be both commendable ani necett 
{iiry 10 all v ell regulated States ; yet 14 
under {5 honeſt pretence, Idtenels enter, 
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were ſcent Ambailadors treom Athens to 
the Romans, many ot the No! 1lity th 
betore difpoled themſelves to Arms, al. 
lured. with their Eloouence and marvel 
us Vil om began with 2rcat Admy 
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The Honour cue to Magultraics 
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C11r Wit rcat Severity Puinidh” E. 
ample, Tic Centors of Row dcaraded 
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Bf the Father cheerfully and willing- 
ly obeyed, laying, Domeltick Power 
mult give place co Publick Autho- 
rity. 

Tyrannous Princes having incurred the 
umverſal Hate of Peop! Cy tound no 
means lo meet to preſurve them trom Po- 
pulſar Fury, as to exccute or dellver into 
ticir Hands their own cluct Minions 
an intimate Counſcllors. Example , 
trerins delivered tothe People his Fa 
vo mie Seranus + New, Tinellinus. Hew 
"7; bing ol Sveas committed to their Fu- 
1 his belt beloved Servant G--»ge Pre- 
j* 2; Caracallz cauled all his Flarterers 
> be ſlam that had perſuaded him to 
Jill His Brotner. The like was done 
oy Peel whereby he cicaped him- 
ic! | 

A Prince that rewards or pardons a 
Porſon that lalls another Prince, albeit 
> that rmme2ns he 15 alpirc 1 to Sovcraign- 
t., ſhall ther:by both incur great Dan- 
er and Hate, and encourage Men 
erin tG attempt the ike 20ainft bim- 
'f. Therefore wile Princes have not 
Jn'y leit ſuch Serv "ces quite UNrecom- 
nov, tit olfo moſt ſeverely puniſhed 
them. 
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Hem. [xample, The FE TMPCIOT YEUTY15 
pur all thoſe to death that conlented to 
the Murdcr ol Pertinax ; anl Alexander 
the Great exccmed him thut llew Darins, 
as abhorring that Subject thar would lay 
violent Hands on his Prince, notwith- 
ſtanding he were an Enemy. Likewtle 
Vitellins pur to death ali the Murgerers 
and Conſpirators againſt Gave ; and 
Domitian Exccuted his S:cretary (* 9.4- 
phroattus tor the Murder of Aero, 
though ke in{tantly defired is aid. 
The vertuous and vitious Exampics 
of Princes incite Subjects to imitate the 
{ame Qualities ; which Rule never or 
very rarcly tails. Example, Francis the 
Firſt king of Frarce, and other Princes 
in divers. Ages and Places, had preat 
clteem of Learned Men ; and t: orthwicl 
aii the Princes, Nobles, Nobility and 
(Clergy, diſpoled themicives foexrrncii: 
I0 [tudy, as before th : | 
been Icen fo oviny and fo creat a num" or 
of Learned Men, as weil im Tonoues as 
SCIENCES. Contrari wile [2 
Great, otherwile a Prince of orcat V 
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238 The Arts of Emp:r-, 

Court and People aiio to delight in 
Drunkenne!s- The like cftet followed 
the excelſive Intemperance of M:thrids- 
tes, King ol Amaſia. 

The lait and not the leatt conſiderable, 
1s, to obſerve how great effects Devoti- 
on and Contempt of Human Glory work- 
eth in the Minds not only of private Per- 
{ons, bur of Kings and Princes alſo, who 
have oft abandoned worldly Profit, Ho. 
nour and Plealure, to cmbrace the con 
templative retired Lite, Example, Ra- 
mirus King, of Aragon, Verecundus King 
of Spain, CharlemainSon of Carolus May- 
tellus, Matilda Queen of France, Amur 
rath King of Turbay, with many others» 
Imperio Maximus, exemplo Major, 
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